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WRITE FOR PATTERNS, &c. 
TO THE 
MANUFACTURERS. 


WM. HOLLINS & CO., Ltd., 
(Dept 132A), NEWGATE STREET, 
LONDON. : E.C. 1. 
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MENTON.—Grand Hotel d’Orient. 


Highest Class. Modern, Spacious, Renovated and Redecorated 
throughout. Full South. Large Garden. Quite Central. One 


of Mentone’s Finest Hotels. Fifty Suites, all self-contained. 
Manager and Proprietor, BRUNETTI. 





,1 MENTON.—Hotel de Venise 


High - class English House in the most central, select and 
fashionable quarter of Menton. Full South. Beautiful large 
garden. Bi-weekly Tea Concerts. Weekly Balls. 4. somazzi. 





N ICE (Cimiez) Highest Class Hotels 


WINTER PALACE. —Best position. Completely Modern. Beauti- 
ful Grounds. Tennis. Orchestra. Diagram giving fixed prices 
of all rooms.—Jos. Acip, Manager. 


HERMITAGE. — Unique situation. Glorious views. Fine Gardens 
and a Woodland. Tennis. Orchestra. Diagrams giving fixed 
prices of all rooms.—ALEex. Aap, Manager. 

Fixed 


Hotel. Entirely Modern. 60 rooms. prices and 


diagrams.—ALEX. Aaip, Manager. 





The First Water 


for 


Crystalline Purity. 





otretton 


The English NATURAL Table Water 


At all Leading Hotels 
and Stores, or 


The Stretton Hills Mineral Water Co., 
Church Stretton, Shropshire. 








Where there’s a wheel 
there’s a way for 











THE “ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 


AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AT BISLEY, 
TWICKENHAM, SUDBURY, EALING & ROYSTON 


NEED HELP 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: H.R.LH. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq, M.A. 
Chairman of Arethusa Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esa. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND. 
National Refuges Offices: 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 





Quite indispensable to those who--wish 
to be up-to-date. Financia Times. 


GAY Car Lighting 


and Starting 











OLDEST & BEST 
SCOTCH SCOTCH WHISKY 


82-84, Great Clyde Street, 
GLASGOW. 


Head Office : 











| NICE.—The Majestic Palace." "2." 


300 BATHROOMS. 
Free Motor-Car Service from Hotel to Casino. 


ONE Si NG: #8 . ND pv 





SUNNY GARDEN. 
ADMINISTRATION—H. EMERY. 
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Solid Silver Toilet Sets. 


Catalogue of Useful and 
Charming Gifts sent post 
free on application. 








MOTOR - BICYCLES 
For Solo and Sidecar. 


HE smart appearance and comfort of B.S.A. Motor- 
Bicycles are worthily upheld by the ample power and relia- 
bility which ensure their satisfactory performance on the road. 
A B.S.A. Motor - Bicycle fitted with B.S.A. Sidecar makes the 
ideal passenger combination both from the point of view of efficiency 
and appearances. By sheer merit the B.S.A. Motor- Bicycle has 
proved its superior value, and is at the present time the most popular | 





machine where hard work and service are the test. 


— le 


Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue, Post Free. 





No. C 1219 
NEW BEAUTIFULLY ENGINE- TURNED 
SOLID STERLING SILVER TOILET SERVICE. 


Hand Mirror .. £7 19 6 Hat or Cloth Brushes, each,£2 8 6 
Hair Brushes, each 4 15 0O Tortoiseshell Comb... 215 0 


BS.A. CYCLES LTD., 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Proprietors : The Birmingham Small 
Arms Company, Limited. 





Raised Silver or Gold Monograms (giving a charming effect) 
can be made and fixed quickly. Prices on application. 

































































| Why Drink German Hocks or Moselles ? 


When FRANCE, our ally, offers us 
the Produce of her Choicest Uineyards 





de Luxe 


'} YHE charm of Norvic 1s well shown in the shoe 

illustrated. ‘fo make such a light and dainty 
style as N 161 out of really durable’ materials, shoe 
craftsmanship of a very high order is needed. To 
realise how this has been accomplished ladies should 
ask to see this particular Norvic shoe, try it on, 





compare it with any other shoe at the same or a 
higher price. As alight, smart, yet durable shoe for 


DO YOU KNOW? 


THAT MOSELORO ESTATE WINE is superior in quality to 
German Hocks and Moselles shipped to. this country 
before the War. 


winter wear it stands without an equal. The high 











heel and stylish pointed toe are very pleasing. 


N tot, Light Box Calf 


Oxford Shoe, wing cap, ny Ll ‘ 
daintily brogued, THAT MOSELORO ESTATE WINE is specially selected from } 
37/6 . ‘ the choicest vineyards in FRANCE. 
ve THAT MOSELORO ESTATE WINE is a White Wine of de- 
| lightful bouquet and elegant flavour. | 
} 
H 











THAT MOSELORO ESTATE WINE is c'ean tasting and whole- 
some, free from acidity, and recommended by the 
medical profession for those subject to Gout and 


| | Rheumatism. 


PAMPED ON 








ie a Moseloro Wines are shipped in four qualities : 
; MOSELORO QUALITE SUPERIEURE. Light and ° 
Obtainable at one or more good retailers full flavour 
. Moseloro can be obtained 


MOSELORO ESTA TE WINE. Delightful bouquet and from all leading Wine 
Merchants. 





in each district Write us For the name of nearest Agent 


NORVIC SHOE C? 





elegant flavour. 


MOSELORO ROYAL CABINET. Lighter in character. 
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NORWICH 











Howlett dWhite \"? 











Very delicate. 
MOSELORO DOCTOR, The finest specimen of White 
Wine shipped to this country. 
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this mumber, there was 


GUARDS 


considerable 


trouble in Berlin on the occason of a demenstration by the Communists and the Socialists 


in cormection with 


the Industrial Councils 


Bill. 


The Civic Guard came 


into action ' 


PHOTOGRAPH BY 





THE FOOT OF THE BISMARCK MONUMENT- TAKING A MEAL. 


against the unruly elements in the great crowd, and, a¢ cording to the German official 


report, the number of killed 
the Civic Guard were killed. 


Two men ol 


Reichstag. 


before the Reichstag building was twenty-two 


The Bismarck Monument 1s the 


opposite 
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[ ANDSCAPE and all that goes with it—the physical 
+ impression of a place—is (some say) next in 
importance to the knowledge of men, if one is to under- 
stand the world. Perhaps it might even be put before 
the knowledge of men. For the knowledge of men is 
a doubtful thing, hidden and uncertain ; but landscape, 
the physical world, is to be appreciated by all. And 
it moulds the men one has to appreciate, and, in some 
way also which [I do not quite understand, it clothes 
and informs everything. human action and human 
thought and the mass of half-conscious and uncon- 
scious things lying behind them. Yet foreign land- 
scape nobody gets in this day of print, 


when every man is discussing foreign 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


The two best men for rendering exactly in detail a 
foreign landscape to the English eye in our time were 
Brett and Lear. Yet, whenever I see with my own 
eyes for the first time something which I have already 
seen in their amazingly vivid and accurate work, | 
feel how entirely different it is from the translation, 
the pictures I had seen before I came. 


It is curious to note in this connection low very little 
description of foreign countries there is which even at- 
tempts to give the atmosphere of them, and how small a 
proportion out of those attempts even approach success 


communications and all that is necessary for prelimin- 
ary staff work before undertaking an expedition into 
an unknown country. But there is, in the place tiself, 
something more, which makes all the difference. That 
” 


‘something more we all feel when we travel, if we 


travel at all intelligently ; but it is impossible to define. 


Instances of it crowd upon.me. For example, 
the water of the Mediterranean. I did not handle a 
boat in the Mediterranean before my thirtieth year, 
and I fovnd it an altogether difierent thing irom 
hancliny a boat in the Channel, the North or Irish Seas, 
or a little bit of the Pacific, which were 
the only places in which, until then, I 





affairs ! 


One may say: ‘ Neither did the mass 
of men get it before the habit of uni- 
ver‘al newspaper reading came in with 
the present generation.” That is true. 
Indeed, the present generation has a sort 
of faint image (sometimes) of the places 
it talks about, where our ancestors had 
none, but merely reproduced (with their 
much healthier and simpler imaginations) 
the landscape of their own country in 
reading of another. To-day a man 
reading of Russia, let us say (even the 
least instructed man), hardly thinks of 
a Kussian village as a place with a 
squire, a parson, farmers, labourers, a 
railway station, a daily newspaper, and 
metalled roads. Even the least in- 
structed man vaguely pictures to him- 
self something much rougher, in a flat, 
rather dreary country. Perhaps he sees 
it covered with snow. At any rate, he 
does not make it a mere copy of Eng- 
land. He would certainly be startled if 
he were to find himself in a Russian 
village. He would think the wooden 
houses were run up as shanties tor a 
season, and he would wonder where the 
roads were, and the dress would startle 
him a little, and the absence of wealth 
still more. Still, he has some very vague 
picture of it in his mind. 


But the increase of real information 
has nol kept pace, nor anything like 
kept pace, with the increase of paper 
and ink in the matter If you could 
put the thing numerically you might 
say that the habit of discussing with 
gome confidence the foreign atlairs of 
this country has multiplied by a thou 











had sailed. Of course one could read in 
a book that the Mediterranean was 
slightly more salt than the Channel, and 
it was obvious that where its coasts 
were mountainous there would be gusts. 
There is also plenty of written stuff to 
tell you that “ 
than in the Atlantic.’”’ But all that is 
not what I mean. There is a different 


seas are usually steeper 


‘feel’? in the boat. It behaves difier- 
ently ; it has a different soul. That is 
true not only of the one deta.l of sailing 
a small boat, it is true of all the act.ons 
of man in a new place. 


The confirmation of that truth lies in 
the excellence of local custom. We have 





an example of this in the difference of 
local custom between one district and 
another, even in this one Island. Men 
from the North come down to the clay 
of the Weald (men who have had plenty 
to do with clay) and they try to show 
the men of the Weald the way in which 
they should farm. And those men of the 
North go bankrupt—or, as our lovely 
euphemism has it, “ They are farmed 
out.”” The vineyard men of Burgundy 
cannot teach the vineyard men of the 
Garonne. <A tree planted on the edges 
of the Camargue will die unless it is 
planted by a man from the edges of the 
Camargue. Anil I know a field close to 
my home which was most fertile until 
there came a wiseacre from not more 
than fifty miles away, who ploughed it an 
inch or so deeper than of old and ruined 
it forever. For he struck the shrave. 


Since it Is so necessary to have land- 
scape, physical appearance, if one is to 
judge at all of men and their action, and 








sand, while accuracy and vividness in 
visualising the foreign place discussed SETTING 
has multiplied by perhaps ten, PART OF 


There is something worse than this, and that is, 
the strange certitude that goes with modern print 
and paper, a certitude not only in opinion, but in the 
pictures of the mind If the reader of the newspaper 
knew that he knew very little indeed, if he appreciated 
how tenuous was his little ghost of a picture and how 
utterly imperfect, things would be better. But he 
does not There is a sort of “ elementary-school 
spirit’? abroad which makes a man cerfain that he has 
not only the truth and the whole truth, but nothing 
but the truth whenever he states what he may have 
read in print Pictures do a great deal, but they 
usually have no colour, and when they have colour 
it as usually false They cannot have real sun- 
light in them, or the smell of a place (which is very 
mmaportant), and life is absent from them altogether. 
Which of us has ever seen a foreign place without 
recognising both the pictures of it and something quite 
new and vastly more important Photography par- 
ticularly accounts for this, with its false perspective 
and its inhuman register, But it is net only photo 
graphy that is to blame; it is translation of any kind 
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THE NURSE CAVELL MEMORIAL IN. CHARING C 


THE FIGURE, WITH THE HEAD VEILED. [Photograph Vewspaper 


A little more than seven years ago | was walking 
along the road which the Grand Army of Napoleon 
followed just before the Battle ot Borodino in its 
approach to Moscow before the Great Retreat I had 
timed my walk to coincide with the season of the ori 
ginal march, for one cannot write about a battle accut 
ately without visiting the site, and visiting it, as far 
as possible, under the same climatic conditions as 
those under which it was fought. I remember won 
dering to myself as I went along that great broad 
rambling earth track (which is not a road, in our sense, 
at all) whether the defeat of Napoleon, which came 
entirely from his breakdown in Russia, were not due 
to a false visualisation of the conditions of the campaign : 
to a false picture of physical conditions, a false picture 
established in his mind before he began the march. 
The more I studied that campaign and the retreat, the 
more convinced I was that this was the explanation 
It is all very well to have the most minute details 
provided for one on paper, to be told the climatic con 
ditions in terms of the thermometer and the rainfall 


and the rest ol it; to have an estimate of the capacity of 


since your modern town millions, read 


SS ROAD: ing their newspapers, cannot get any- 


Illustrations. | thing of the sort, what is to be done ? 

How are you to prevent a politician from 
trying to apply the factory system of Bolton, for ex- 
ample, to a Wentish fruit farm (he is actually trying 


to do that to-day How are you to prevent what is 


” 


called “ public opinon ” insisting upon a brisk summer 
campaign in Lat. 30 N., or getting impatient akout the 
making of a track through a tropical forest, or perhaps 
annexing the swamps of the Amazon? How are you 
to prevent the necessities or frenz.es of the Mississippi 
Valley in matters of food and drink from being quoted 
as examples to the peasants of Norfolk ? 


This question can only be answered (like nearly 
all modern questions) with the simple and unpleasing 
answer that there is no remedy. The thing must 


‘dree its weird It must work itself out by what is 
called “trial and error ’’—sharp trial and plenty of 
error, and disastrous error at that. When the trial is 
over and the errors have borne their fruit, vou will 
be back again in a simpler civilisation—let us hope not 
Wholly destroyed—and one in which the man who 
has seen and touched and handled and known is Listened 


to and the man who has not is disregarded 
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M. Alexandre Milleraid was French Minister of War from Aug. 1914 to Nov. 1915. Congress had not declared war, and Admiral Sims was warned not to do or say anything 


Admiral Sims, of the U.S. Navy, recently stated 


England some weeks before the United States entered the War, 


wool over your eyes. It is 


We would 


let the 
chestnuts out of the fire 
Daniels, 
“or any words that would convey a like 


British pull 


Secretary of 





that, on 


the U.S. Navy, has deaied that 


meaning. 


none of our 


he used 


the eve of 


the. words 


He explains that, at the 


his leaving for 


he was warned: ‘‘ Don't 


pulling their 


as soon fight the British as the Germans.’’ Mr 


above quoted, 
time, 





to commit the United States to any course pending an official announcement of its 


Harold Stuart, 


Commissioner on the 


a distinguished Indian administrator, has been. appointed 
Inter-Allied High Vice- 
and the members of the Allied Naval Commission 


H.M.S, ‘' Malaya, 


policy. Sir 
British High 
Admiral Sir Edward Charlton 


left Portsmouth tor Kiel on 


Rhineland Commission 


President 
January 15, in to ensur® Germanv's 


carrying out the naval terms of the Peace Treaty. 
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HE first co operative societies in Russia were 
organised in the middle ‘sixties of the last cen- 
tury. Being then few in number, isolated, and de- 
pendent on private traders as to goods and credit, 
they could not properly grow and develop until all 
the individual co-operative societies dispersed over 
the enormous area of Russia, united in one wholesale 
purchasing centre, and the necessary financial strength 
was furnished to this centre by depositing with it a 
part of the capital of each mdividual co-operative 
sotiety as a working fund. 

It took over thirty years of continuous work and 
hard struggle under the old conditions to attain this 
object, and on July 16, 1898, the first Russian co 
operative centre, the Moscow Union of Con- 
sumers’ Societies, obtained its charter. 

If we certainly cannot deny the 
fact that the modern Russian co 
operation, especially the consumers’ 
societies, adopted the principles of 
the Kochdale weavers, we must 
also state that the ideas of 
co-operation and co-partnership 
were existing for centuries in 
the psychology of the Russian 
peasant and labourer, and the 
type of producing and working 
association (“artel’’) was known 
to them from the very beginning of 
Kussian history. This tendency and 
habit of the Russian masses to unite 
their creative efforts, and to divide their 
economic burdens, explains the unprecedented 
growth and development of the co-operative move 
ment in Russia. 

There are three categories or classes of co-opera- 
ation: the Co-operation of Consumers, the Co-opera- 
tion of the Producers, and the Credit or F.nancial 
Co operation. 

The unit of the Consumers’ Co-operation is the 
village consumers’ society, which is formed by local 
farmers by raising capital composed of an entrance 
fee varying from 10 to 50 roubles (f1 5s.), and estab- 
lishing an annual fee from 3 to to roubles per member. 

The goods from the society’s store are sold at 
market prices and against cash payment. At the end 
of the year, the members are entitled to receive their 
share of the profits as dividend; but in reality this 
distribution of profits takes place but very seldom. 
As a rule, the net profit is employed in part towards 
the increase of the society's capital, and in part is 
liberally contributed for subsidising public schools, 
libraries, village clubs, et« 

All the village societies of a certain district, govern 
ment, or province form a local union, which acts as 
their wholesale purchasing agent; and all the local 
unions form a central union—the All-Russian Central 
Union of Consumers’ Societies 

On Jan. 1, 1918, the latest reliable statistics showed 


the situation to be as follows 


Individual consumers’ societies - Over 27,000 
Local unions 311 
Individual societies with membership 

over 10,000 20 


Total number of active members 10,269,757 


Ihe very large individual societies are mostly rail- 
waymen consumers’ associations, and the largest is 
the society “ Ko operatria '’ of the City of Moscow, 
with a membership of over 210,000 

Productive co-operation, embracing the various 
branches ot human activity, could not possibly be 
organised on such a sinple and uniform system as 
the co eperation of consumers. We will mention the 
most important central organisations 

The Central Union cf Agricultural Societies con 
trols the output of grain, and supplies its members 
with agricultural machinery, fertilisers, etc 

Ihe Central Association of Flax Growers controls 
about 50 per cent. of all the Russian flax and hemp 

Ihe Union of Siberian Creamery Associations con 
trols about 60 per cent. of the Siberian butter pro 
duction 

Ihe Union of Northern Timber-Cutters’ Associa 
tions has 35,000 active members, owns saw-mills, and 
can produce under normal conditions about 250,000 
tandards of timber 

The Union of Vaga- River Wood Distillers has 


"RENEWING COMMERCE WITH RUSSIA: HER CO-OPERATIVE. SYSTEM. 
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BY A. M. ASANCHEYED, C.E. 


supplied the English market for a great number of 
years with tar, pitch, rosin, turpentine, etc. 

The Central Association of Fruit and Vegetable- 
Growers unites the fruit and truck gardeners of Cen- 
tral Russia, and owns evaporating and canning plants 
and factories. 

The Central Union of Home- Industries Asso- 
ciations produces and markets anything, trom the 
finest pure-linen lace to a birch-bark bucket toys, 
jewellery, felt - boots, ironmongery, images, wagon- 
wheels, and all sorts of artistic carved bric-a-brac. 















WHAT RUSSIAN CO-OPERATION WANTS: A NUMEROUS, 
PROSPEROUS, AND EDUCATED RUSSIAN FARMER FAMILY, 
IN THE GOVERNMENT OF VORONEZH. 


The Russian productive co-operation owns and 
operates 


Flour mills - - 84 Agricultl mach. shops 26 
Bakeries - - - 41 Choc. and sweet factrs. 18 
Blacksmiths’ shops - 42 Saw mills - - - 16 
Soap factories - - 29 Sausage factories - 5 
Shoe factories - - 28 Iron foundries - - 10 
Tanneries - - - 28 Tobacco factories - 4 
Oil mills - - - 27 Sugar mills - - 10 


They need ten times as many, and quickly. 
The credit or financial co-operation is organised 
very much on the same principles as the consumers’. 
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WHAT RUSSIAN CO-OPERATION SEEKS TO ABOLISH 
THE VILLAGE IDIOT—A HALF-WITTED AND DEGENERATE 
BEGGAR, IN THE GOVERNMENT OF KOSTROMA, 


Its unit is the village credit society, or a loan and 
savings association—in short, a village bank on a small 
scale. Their capital is formed by members’ sub- 
scriptions, and money is advanced to members for the 
purchase of live stock, seeds, and implements. 

The individual societies form local unions, and their 
centre is the Moscow Narodny (People’s) Bank, or- 
ganised in 1911, with a capital of 1,000,000 roubles. 

The present capital of this Central Co-operative 
Bank is 100,000,000 roubles, and the total turnover for 
the year 1917 was: Roubles, 5,823,578,394'15. 

The total membership of the co-operative credit 
societies on Jan. 1, 1917, was 10,478,000. 

The Moscow Narodny Bank is the principal finan- 
cial institution for all co-operative organisa- 

tions of Russia. 

How punctually the individual co- 

operative societies, being managed 

only by peasants and workmen, 

fulfil contracted financial obliga- 

« tions, can be seen by the following 

ZS } example. In 1916 the total loans 

to the co-operative organisations 

amounted to 98,390,401 roubles. 

Out of this sum just one loan of 

20,000 roubles, or less than 1-500th 

part of one per cent., was not 

paid. The reason of the non-pay- 

ment was the German advance, 

which left the debtor society behind 
the enemy’s lines. 

‘his sketch would be incomplete if we left 

unmentioned the work of education and en- 

lightenment pursued by the Russian co-operative 

organisations. 

As long as it was possible, the co-operative organisa- 
tions were issuing over 100 daily, weekly, and semi- 
monthly papers and periodicals. The ‘‘ Non-Com- 
mercial Department ”’ of the Central Consumers’ Union 
issued in 1917 a total of 5,179,000 copies of books and 
pamphlets and 14,666 pictures, and its central library 
is a subscriber to 396 papers and periodicals. It 
organises schools, libraries, village and working men’s 
clubs, cinemas, and peoples’ theatres all over Russia. 
Travelling lecturers and instructors on co-operative 
work are counted by hundreds, and at the present time 
there are universities, technical colleges, institutes of 
forestry and agriculture, commercial schools, and 
many other educational establishments that could not 
exist without liberal contributions by the co-operative 
organisations. 

The Russian peasant, who constitutes about 85 per 
cent. of the membership of the co-operative societies, 
generally belongs at least to two different societies. 
A ,conservative estimate of the total number of 
active members of Russian co-operation at present 
would be 12,000,000. As the co-operators are heads 
of families, and an average family consists of five 
members, so the number of individuals—men, women, 
and children—depending for their supplies on co-opera- 
tion, will be about 60,000,000. 

The united Russian co-operative system possesses 
about 50,000 stores, offices, and establishments, cover- 
ing the whole country, which can serve as distributing 
centres for imported goods, and as collecting, storage, 
and shipping points for the raw material that has to be 
delivered in exchange for goods obtained. The whole 
apparatus of the village stores, local and central unions, 
is in working order, and will do the best work possible 
under the difficult conditions of transport. 

So when the Supreme Allied Council in Paris decided 
to use the Russian co-operative system for the renewal 
of commercial intercourse with Russia, it obtained the 
collaboration of a prominently unpolitical body, with 
a highly efficient commercial, financial, and industrial 
organisation, at the same time eliminating any possi- 
bility of speculation and profiteering 

rhe question that people unacquainted with co-opera- 
tive ideals and methods ask most often is this 

“ Co-operation is existing and working under the 
Bolshevist régime—therefore you must be affiliated to 
the Bolshevist party ? ” 

Most certainly--not. The co-operative system is 
a purely economic and financial organisation, and 
cannot be athlated to any political party, exactly as 
there cannot be a Tory, Liberal, Unionist, or Labour 
party bank, even if the bank will keep party funds on 


deposit and pay their treasurers’ cheques, 
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SYSTEM. 


Puotocraeus Supptigp By M. ALEXANDER M. ASsANCHRYEV, CHIEF ENGINEER, CENTRAL, RussiIAN ALLIANCE Consumers’ Societies. 












































A CO-OPERATIVE FLOUR-MILL: AT RYBINSK, ON THE 
IN THE GOVERNMENT OF YAROSLAVL. 
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A TYPICAL VILLAGE CO-OPERATIVE STORE AND TEA-ROOMS : 
IN THE GOVERNMENT OF IVER. 
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A LOCAL UNION OF CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIES: AT ONEGA. IN THE 


A CO-OPERATIVE VILLAGE DAIRY: IN THE 
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A TYPICAL UNIT OF THE GREAT CO-OPERATIVE 





SYSTEM WHICH 
THE MANAGER, STAFF, AND GUARD OF A CO-OPERATIVE FLOUR-MILL AT SARATOV. 


IS SAID TO BE “THE ONE HOPE OF RUSSIA”’: 




















The Russian Co-operative system, which is now entrusted by the Supreme Allied Council 
in Paris with re-establishment of normal trade relations between Russia and the outside 
In June 1898 the Moscow 


world, began its existence in the ‘sixties of the last century. 
£80), and 


Union of Consumers’ Societies was organised with a capital of 800 roubles 


made a turn-over in its first year of 31,340 roubles. In 1917 this Union was reorganised 


in the now existing All-Russian Central Union of Consumers’ Societies Russian abbreviation 


Centrosoyus "'), possessed a capital of 10,269,757 roubles, corr«sponding to the exact 





number of its active members, and exceeded the sum of 212,000,000 roubles as iurn- 
over for that year. Nine Russian central co-operative organisations have now their offices 
in London. All these institutions, except one, are united in the London Joint Committee 
of Russian Co-operative Organisations (38, Finsbury Pavement, E.C.2), and two are registered 
as British Limited Companies. The Russian Co-operative system is in close contact with 
the English, Scotch, and Irish Co-operative Wholesa'e Societies, and never forgets the 


cradle of the co-operative movement, a modest three-storey brick building at Rochdale, 
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LUXURY IN AIR~TRAVEL: THE GROWTH OF AEROPLANE AMENITIES. 


PHOTOGRAPHS SupPiiED BY C.N. AND TOPICAL. 












































ALL THE COMFORT OF A PULLMAN CAR: THE SALOON OF A HANDLEY-PAGE 
PASSENGER AEROPLANE. 



































FITTED WITH ALL MODERN ACCESSORIES: THE TOILET ROOM 
IN A GREAT CAUDRON AEROPLANE. 


















































TASTEFULLY DECORATED: THE SALOON INSTRUMENT- BOARD AND LEVERS: THE 
OF A LARGE VICKERS AEROPLANE. FOREPART OF®€§ BIG BLERIOT. 



























































ms 
WITr SIDE SEATS COMFORTABLY UPHOLSTERED: THE SALOON OF A BIG BLERIOT THE FRENCH STYLE OF INTERIOR DECORATION: AN ORNATE s 
AEROPLANE. SALOON IN A GIANT CAUDRON. 

Just as the luxuries of ocean travel on board the modern liner have evolved, by degrees, character, without much, if any, protection from the rigours of the weather. As the Ww 

from an original type of boat in comparison with which a Channel steamer would seem machines have increased in size, the quarters provided both tor pilot and passengers 
. _ inf 
a floating palace, so, in the sphere of aircraft construction, the amenities of aerial have become more and more spacious and comfortable. Nowadays, in the largest machines, tal 
. , y ae a 

travel are being developed, though in this case more rapidly. In the early aeroplanes, comfort has developed into luxury, and the passenger saloons are equipped with all the 
the accommodation for passengers was limited to one or two, and was of the plainest appointments that taste and elegance can devise. re 
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A FLYING SUBMARINE, OR SUBMERSIBLE SEAPLANE: THE TESSAURIAN. 


Drawn ry ‘Grorrrey Warson. (CopyRiGHTED IN THE Unitep States anp CANapa.) 
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A “WAR-MACHINE OF THE FUTURE THAT MAY REVOLUTIONISE STRATEGY: THE TESSAURIAN (A MONSTER WITH FOUR 
MODES OF LIFE) NOW BEING DESIGNED BY A LEADING AIRCRAFT COMPANY. 


War monsters stranger even than swimming Tanks are now being designed, and their 
influence on strategy comes very seriously within the purview of the conferences now 
taking place between the First Sea Lord, the Chief of the General Staff, and the Chiet 
of the Air Force. A designer for one of our largest aircraft companies is, for example, 
at work now upon a weird creature of which our artist has been permitted to prepare 


the pictures herewith, and which not only runs and swims, but also flies and dives. 


It might, it is suggested, be called a “ tessaurian "' implying, in an adapiation from 
the Greek, a creature which has four modes of life When on the surface of the 
water it will look rather like a squat torpedo-boat, reefed metallic wings being visible 
along its sides. These wings, when extended, will lift it from sea to air, where it 
will have high speed. For a descent on land, a wheeled chassis can be lowered. The 


machine can dive like a submarine. Larger ones might carry torpedoes, 
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* AFRIQUE”; POLITICS; COAL-MINES. 


PuotoGcraPis By Toricat, I1.B., MANuKL, AND CENTRAL PRESS. 
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t. WRECKED WITH THE LOSS OF OVER 500 LIVES: THE FRENCH LINER “ AFRIQUE."’ 


4. TO PREVENT COAL-DUST EXPLOSIONS IN COAL-~MINES: SPRAYING LIQUID CEMENT 


The liner Afrique '' had 599 people on board in all, and only some 43 were saved. 
She struck about midnight on the submerged rocks of the Plateau de Roche-Bonne, near 
La Rochelle, and sank about 3 a.m, on Jan. 12 The Council of the League of Nations 
held its first meeting at the French Foreign Office in Paris on January 16, under the 
presidency of M. Léon Bourgeois In our photograph are secn, at the far side of the 


table (from left to right) M. Venizelos (Greece), M. da Cunha (Brazil), Mr. Matsui 











2. THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IN BEING: THE COUNCIL'S FIRST SESSION, IN PARIS. 


3. ELECTING THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC THE VOTING IN THE CONGRESS HALL AT VERSAILLES. 


5. TO LIMIT THE EFFECT OF AN EXPLOSION: BOXES OF INERT COAL-DUST SUSPENDED. 


(Japan), Earl Curzon (Great Britain), M. Léon Bourgeois (France), M. Paul Hymans 
(Belgium), and M. Quinones da Leon (Spain). Lord Grey was present. M. Léon Bourgeois 
also presided at the Presidential Election at Versailles on January 17, which resulted in 
M. Paul Deschanel being chosen President The safety devices for coal-mines were intro- 
duced by the United States Bureau of Mines. Boxes filled with inert coal-dust are hung 


from the roof. An explosion would shatter them and the dust would check its spread. 
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OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


PuHorocrarH sy TOPICAL. 


ELECTED AS TENTH PRESIDENT OF 


M. Paul Deschanel was elected President of the French Republic at Versailles on 
January 17, receiving 734 votes out of those recorded by the 888 Senators and Deputies 
present. The result was generally expected after the withdrawal of M. Clemenceau. 
The new President will replace M. Poincaré at the Elysée on February 18, and enter 
on his seven years of office. M. Deschanel was born at Brussels in 1856. After a 
career in the Civil Service he entered Parliament in 1885, becoming Vice-President of 


THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE: M. PAUL DESCHANEL, PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER. 
He is an old friend of Great 
As a writer he has 
Victorious France ’’ (a collection 
His family consists of his wife, a 
Mme. Deschanel is 


the Chamber in 1896 and President two years later. 
Britain, and was a strong supporter of the Entente Cordiale. 
won great distinction, and his recent works include 
of his speeches) and a memoir of Gambetta. 
daughter of seventeen, and two sons, respectively fifteen and ten. 
expected to make a brilliant hostess at the Elysée. 
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GREAT BRITAIN: THE KING’S SIGNATURE TO 
THE RATIFIED TREATY, WITH THE GREAT SEAL. 
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ITALY : 


THE ORNATE COVER IN WHICH THE ITALIAN COPY 
OF THE RATIFIED TREATY IS BOUND. 








BEARING THE SIGNATURES OF KING VICTOR EMMANUEL 
AND SIGNOR TITTONI: A PAGE OF THE ITALIAN COPY. 














Affairs in Paris, and the Great War was thus officially ended. 
at Paris, and that the Treaty would be in force when this had been done by Germany and three of the principal Allied and Associated Powers. 


subsequently this was done by Italy, Great Britain, France, Japan, and other Powers. 


The ceremony was brief and formal. 


The final clause of the Treaty had required that the ratifications 
Germany was the first to ratify, and 


The Treaty has not been ratified by the United States. 


The Treaty of Peace, which was signed at Versailles on June 28, 1919, was duly ratified at 4.15 p.m. on Saturday, January 10, 1920, in the Clock Room at the French Ministry of Foreign 
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WITH THE GREAT SEAL OF FRANCE. 





FRANCE : THE BINDING OF THE FRENCH COPY, 
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SIGNED BY PRESIDENT POINCARE AND M. STEPHEN 
PICHON: A PAGE OF THE FRENCH COPY. 
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GERMAN COPY OF THE RATIFIED TREATY. i 
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GERMANY : THE SEVERELY PLAIN BINDING OF THE | 





BEARING THE SIGNATURES OF PRESIDENT EBERT AND 
HERR BAUER: A PAGE FROM THE GERMAN COPY. 
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LTR Niven 














stated that, in accordance with the Treaty, the signatories had met to deposit the ratifications and hand them over to the French Government to be preserved in its archives. The procés-verbal 


was signed first by M. Clemenceau, who was followed by Mr. Lloyd George, Signor Nitti, and Mr. Matsui (for Japan). Baron von Lersner signed for Germany, adding the words, “acting in 
the name of the German Empire and in the name of all the States composing it and of each one in particular.'’ The ratifications consisted of copies of the Treaty signed by the heads of 
Each had had its copy specially bound, and the covers presented considerable variety, some being ornate in character, others severely plain. 


the various States. 
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ig the problems confronting General Denikin had 
been purely military his task would have been 
comparatively simple. His principal enemy, however, 
has been not the Red Army of the Bolshevists, as is 
generally supposed, but the chaos of armed forces, 
political separatists, opportunists, intriguers, and pro- 





BELGIUM’S RATIFICATION OF THE TREATY 
OF VERSAILLES: THE BINDING. 


fiteers which has beset him at every single point in 
his rear. 

The history of recent happenings in Russia, if it 
could be truthfully and impartially written, would 
make at once a sordid and a splendid story, showing, as 
it would, underhanded cunning on the one hand, and 
single-minded patriotism on the other. 

Germany has made a sustained effort to sit astride 
the neck of prostrate Russia. It was the German General 
Staff who set alight there the fire of anarchy by 
smuggling Lenin into Russia when it was realised that 
she provisional Government of Kerenski was deter- 


TION OF THE TREATY: THE BINDING. 





THE CZECHO-SLOVAK REPUBLIC’S RATIFICA- 


mined upon a vigorous prosecution of the 
war. It was Germany who sowed the seed 


By HOWARD SMITH. 


(a congeries of tribes, tongues, and social systems), in 
the Don, the Kuban, and the Ukraine. It is she 
who has been the prime director of the Red Army 
and the numerous armed bands who have harassed 
Denikin on all sides. 

German Soviets are installed at Petrograd and 
Moscow, German experts are running Bolshevist 
munition-factories, and German Staff officers are the 
Bolshevist military dictators. 

Bolshevist propaganda and bribery, which have 
been brought to a high art and scattered on a colossal 
scale, are Germany's effort again; she keeps countless 
spies and agents in Soviet Russia and the border 
States. 

Now Germany could crush Bolshevism in Russia 
to-morrow—if she wished. But she has steadily fixed 
her hopes upon the economic and political subjection 
of Soviet Russia to German domination. She has openly 
declared that she can make policy in Russia just as 
she pleases. And how much love she feels for that 
country can be estimated from her callous observation 
that ‘‘ If we want a moral argument, we must say that 
Muscovy has earned from us no claim to any sort of 
mercy.” 

The sharpest thorn in the side of Lenin (and, of 
course, his German masters) has been Denikin. His 
spectacular advance to within 200 versts of Moscow, 
the Bolshevist stronghold, last summer, was a 
great military feat that could not have failed 
to bring complete ultimate success if his task 
had been purely military, as has been before 
observed. But to-day Denikin stands at bay 
with his back to the wall. He may recovez, 
as he has recovered before from apparently 
hopeless positions. His reverses began when 
the Allied Governments decided, for domestic 
reasons, that they could not aid him any 
further; and this, coupled with the political 
intrigues which have hampered him on _ all 
sides, has brought about his present precari- 
ous position. 

In his honest effort to iron out the creases 
in Russia's soul he has been variously described 
by people in England—who imagine, wrongly, 
that Bolshevism in Russia is a purely Russian 
phenomenon—as a “ reactionary," an ‘‘ adven- 
turer,” a busybody who has indulged in a 
meddlesome interference with Russia's future 
destiny. 

In answer to that, those people should be 
reminded that General Denikin, as long ago 
as August 1918, defined the aims of the 
Volunteer Army in the following words: 
“The Volunteer Army cannot become a 
weapon for one or another political 
party or public organisation. Then it 
would cease to be Russia’s State Army. 
The Army will never try to restrain 
other people’s thoughts and consciences. 
The Army says to you simply and 
honestly, ‘Whether you belong to 
the Left or the Right, love your 
tortured native land and help to 
save her.’ ”’ 

General Denikin’s civil Adminis- 
tration, which was purely temporary 
and designed to facilitate the work 
of the Volunteer Army until union was = 
effected with Koltchak, whom he recognised 


political opinion, and the main heads of 
the policy of this Administration were: 
(1) Abolition of Bolshevist anarchy and 4 
institution of law and order; (2) Re- 
construction of a powerful, united, and in- 
divisible Russia ; (3) Convocation of a People’s 
Assembly based on universal suffrage; (4) 
Decentralisation by means of wide regional 
autonomy and liberal local self-government ; 
(5) Guarantee of full civil and _ general 
freedom ; (6) Immediate agrarian reforms with 
a view to meeting demands for land by the 
working classes; (7) Immediate Labour legisla- 
tion, securing the working classes from exploit- 
ation by the Government or by capitalists. 
General Denikin has rigidly adhered to 





of insurrection in Cis- and Trans - Caucasia that policy. With unfailing singleness of 





as supreme, represented all shades _ of | 





purpose he has struggled for the realisation of a 
great ideal—i.e., the re-establishment of unity, order, 
and prosperity in his unhappy country. 

While we, Great Britain, our Allies and Asso- 
ciates, were still fighting the. Central Powers, the 
struggle was maintained by Denikin and his little 
band of devoted men. He has been the friend 
of the Allies throughout, and has with grim forti- 
tude, even when his fortunes were at their lowest 
ebb, refused to temporise with the Germans or their 
Bolshevist puppets. 

The military history of Denikin and his Volun- 
teers is an epic even more romantic and splendid 
than that of the Czecho-Slovaks in Siberia. The 
difficulties he had to overcome were enormous, 
particularly at the storming of Ekaterinodar im 
April 1918, when his army was completely sur- 
rounded by a deep ring of Bolshevist bands, suffer- 
ing every possible privation, fighting and marching 
without rest or respite day or night, without a 
base, without war material of any kind beyond 
what they captured from the enemy, with an 
enormous encumbrance of wounded, and with a 
declining moral consequent upon the loss of General 
Kornilov, Denikin’s predecessor, who was killed by 
a shell. These difficulties were enough to turn 
the stoutest heart. I have been privileged to work 




































THE REPUBLIC OF POLAND’S RATIFICATION OF 
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for Denikin as a member of the British 
Military Mission: it does not matter what 
he is called by ignorant critics, as I know 
with what esteem. he is held by all mem- 
bers of that Mission, from the General 
Commanding downwards. And that esteem he 
has won by his transparent honesty, his simple 
living, his strength in the face of immense 
difficulty and surely no man has ever volun- 
tarily shouldered a_ greater responsibility than 
he. But, like all great leaders of men, he carries 
his responsibility lightly, and his dry humour 
never leaves him. 

He has a profound contempt for the great 
vanities, but can be magnanimous to trivial vani- 
ties in his opponents. As you face him, you 
see the unswerving honesty in his fine dark eyes. 
You feel that you are in the presence of one 
who is accustomed to command with perfect 
assurance, and equally ready, if need be, to obey. 
No wonder he has the affection and_ respect of 
all those who come in contact with him. He is 
one of the few men on this earth one would gladly 
work himself to death for. 

That is Denikin, 
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“THE STRUGGLE WILL GO ON™: RUSSIA’S ANTI-BOLSHEVIST LEADER. 


Drawn From Lire av a Spectat Stitinc Grantep to Captain Howarp Smith. at TaGanroc. in Soutu Ressta. on Oct. 27. 1010 
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HEAD OF THE RUSSIAN ANTI-BOLSHEVISTS SINCE ADMIRAL KOLTCHAK RESIGNED: GENERAL DENIKIN. 


It was stated on January 19, in a report on the situation in Siberia since Admiral material. The British Military Mission with General Denikin's armies, which 
Koltchak's resignation: “the supreme authority was handed over to General recently went to Ekaterinodar, reported that on January 15 the Caucasus Army 
Denikin too late to prevent an uprising (at Irkutsk).’ General Denikin has also had repulsed five attacks, the Don Army was holding the line of the Don, and 
suffered serious reverses. The Bolshevists claimed to have captured from him the Volunteer Army a line north of the Crimea. They denied the rumour that 
between December 21 and January 9, 25,400 prisoners, 650 guns, 11 Tanks, | Genesal Denikin had been superseded. He is reported to have said recently 


660 machine-guns, 9 armoured trains and an immense quantity of other waz The struggle will go on.'’--{Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.) 
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AVE you seen a city dying? Not a city or a. 
town dead, with the sight of which everyone 
who has been on any front during the war is but too 
familiar, but one gradually dying, wasting from day 
to day, being crushc:i, stifled, starved, of malice afore- 
thought, by criminai:. who are its national enemies— 
and ours. I have secn such a city. It is Petrograd, 
the capital of our Allies’ country, Russia. Russia lost 
close on two million dead in the war. Her invasion of 
Prussia in 1914 drew off the German pressure 
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BY JOHN POLLOCK. 


it would need nearly two years to evacuate the popula- 
tion of Petrograd if the trains did no other work. But, 
in fact, the trains were almost solely occupied by Soviet 
officials, Red Army officers, and profiteers enjoying a 
pull with the Bolshevist authorities. 


Further, if the population had the possibility of 
making such an exodus, whither could they go? They 
have no homes away from Petrograd ; they could find 


ee 





stench from corpses abandoned in the surrounding 
flats and slowly rotting. 


And in such circumstances what can life be? No 
one, in the first place, goes anywhere unless he has to. 
Movement requires expenditure of energy ; expenditure 
of energy represents food ; food is hard to get, and when 
got, bad. In addition te the derisory pittance of daily 
bread, the ten herrings and ten pounds of potatoes a 
month that compose almost the whole of 
the lawful rations, food must be obtained in 





on the West and saved the capital of France. 
Her capital was taken by the enemy in Octo- 
ber 1917, and is being gradually destroyed by 
them. That enemy is called the Bolshevist 
Party, but is no less an agent of Germany 
than were the Turkish and Bulgarian armies. 
And we allowed this to happen, and allow it 
to go on, because the eyes of patriotic Eng- 
lishmen who fought like lions against Ger- 
many on the battlefield or in the factories 
are clouded by the dense smoke of propaganda 
squirted out by Germany’s agents. 


Petrograd is dying. The Russian metro- 
polis, one of the most splendid cities in the 
world, set upon the banks of a great river, 
full of trees and broad spaces and noble 
churches, pleasingly intersected by the irregu- 








street markets or of smugglers so that life 
may be supported at all; and to find it ab- 
sorbs almost the whole of a man’s time and 
thought. Cabs practically do not exist; 
most of the horses have been eaten, and the 
few remaining izvoshchiks charge fares pro- 
hibitive except to Bolshevists. Other people 
must carry everything on their backs or in 
their hands. The tramway service works in- 
termittently. Trams are incredibly over- 
crowded, and a place only to be obtained after 
a fierce struggle. 


No one speaks, for each fears a spy in his 
neighbour. The least expression of disapproval 
may be taken amiss, or distorted and made 
the basis of an arrest for ‘‘ counter-revolu- 








lar course of five canals, boasted in October 


tionary ” activity—by which is meant that 


1916 a population of 2,500,000 souls. By THE STATE TO WHICH PETROGRAD HAS BEEN REDUCED BY THE f those who are opposed to the Bolshevists. 


October 1918 this number was reduced to BOLSHEVIST REGIME: 
900,000. By October 1919 this 900,000 had MOST CROWDED STREETS 


wasted to 400,000. Now there are probably 
not above 250,000 inhabitants in the town. 


BY BASHKIR CAVALRY. 


THE NEVSKY PROSPECT—ONCE ONE OF THE Streets that once were crowded with as bril- 
IN EUROPE—DESERTED, AND PATROLLED liant an assemblage as any in Europe are 


now all but deserted. The rare passers-by 


The photograph was taken at mid-day on the day of the second anniversary of the labour along with feeble limbs; they are 


Bolshevist revolution, and shows well the deserted state of what was once one of the crawling from their work, where they have 


What has happened to the remainder—to 
the 1,250,000 who have disappeared? Have 
they left Petrograd ? Some, no doubt ; but how many 
could? In the first place, travelling in Bolshevist 
Russia is impossible except for people who can allege 
urgent business. For the ordinary public travelling is 
prohibited. Even for those who have or can invent such 
business it is a matter of weeks to get the necessary 
permits, ticket, and—hardest of all—a seat in a train. 
And, were travelling not prohibited, there are not trains 
to carry such a mass of people. From Petrograd to 

















BUILT ON THE FROZEN NEVA, FOR THE ANNIVER- 

SARY: A TRIUMPHAL ARCH: WITH THE SPIRE OF 

THE CHAPEL OF ST, PETER AND ST. PAUL IN 
THE BACKGROUND. 

In the Fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul the Bolshevists have 

put to death, by shooting or by other methods, thousands of 

Russians whose only crime was love of liberty and hatred of 


the Germang. 


Moscow in January 1919 there were two trains a day, 
and one each to Vologda and Rybinsk, which offered 
practically the only other means of egress from the 


capital. Supposing each carried five hundred passengers, 





most crowded streets of Europe. 


the Steppes round Orenburg. 


neither lodging nor livelihood. No; for the most part 
the population of Petrograd has stayed in Petrograd— 
stayed there, and there died. ; 


They have died of hunger and disease. Not to 
mention those shot by the Bolshevists in Petrograd in 
the course of fifteen months—a mere twenty or twenty- 
five thousand, insignificant in the eyes of our would-be 
reformers—the inhabitants of Petrograd have died by 
the hundred thousand of small-pox, typhus, the Spanish 
sickness, scurvy, and inanition. The mortality among 
the children has been frightful. I knew a young mother 
who in October 1918 went to bury her child. At the 
cemetery—one of the five or six of Petrograd-—she 
counted eighty-one other children’s coffins brought that 
day and awaiting burial. Eighty-two in one day at 
one graveyard! And October 1918 was a month of 
plenty to be compared with the succeeding four months 
and the months that have followed them. 


According to figures compiled for the Bolshevist 
authoriues themselves, 80,000 people died in Petrograd 
in December 1918, 120,000 in January t919; and, of 
those 200,000, 16,000 died of starvation alone, without 
assistance from the frightful scourges that were raging. 
Since the autumn of 1918 the diseases mentioned have 
never ceased in Petrograd, but in those two months 
furious epidemics of typhus, small-pox, and glanders 
held the city in their grip. 


In such circumstances, all solemnity-—all decency 
even—of funeral rites ceases. Coffins becoming im- 
possible to obtain, they were used over and ever again 
hired out to take their cold tenant to his last resting- 
place, and then brought back for another. Coffin-rent 
at Christmas 1918 was from sixty to eighty roubles a 
journey, the equivalent at the old rate of £6 to £8. 
Then graves gave out. There was no possibility of 
burying the huge numbers of the dead individually ; 
all were hustled together into the common ditch. And 
even so, corpses lay for days in houses before convey- 
ance to the cemetery could be found. The last state 
of things is the abomination of desolation. 


According to the report of a credible witness 
recently escaped from Petrograd, practically all the 
children in the city are dead. How should they aot 
be after eighteen months of starvation, and when in 
the midst of the Russian winter the houses are stone 
cold? And even in the frozen streets there is a 


The Bashkir cavalry are half-savage Tartars from 


been sitting cold and hungry, to homes where 
they will be scarcely less hungry and hardly 
warmer. No shops are open save barbers, and per- 
haps a few toy and fancy-goods establishments, 
except—wmirabile dictu !—Golz, Alexander, Treumann, 
and other German shops that have been reopened’ by 
permission.of the Bolshevists. After nightfall all life 
stops. The theatre public consist exclusively of Bol- 
shevist employees, sailors, porters, and the like; 
many of the theatres are shut. No one else goes 
out; where is there to go? And the black, empty 

















COLLECTED BY BRIBES OF WHITE BREAD AND 
BY THREATS: THE OFFICIAL PROCESSION IN THE 
DESERTED NEVSKY PROSPECT ON THE SECOND 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE BOLSHEVIST REVOLUTION. 
The official procession was got together by a combination of 
threats and bribes which took the form of pieces of white bread. 
The great street was empty, although on such an occasion 
everyone Bolshevistically inclined, however mildly, shoyld have 
shown enthusiasm ! 


streets of the ance proud capital become a likeness of 
Death that is even now stretching out his wing to touch 
the last remains of the cultured life of Russia 
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TAKEN AT THE RISK OF DEATH: RECENT PHOTOGRAPHS IN PETROGRAD. 


Puotocrarus Surpiiep sy Mr. Joux Pottock, Recextiy Speciat CorREsPoNDENT oF THE “Times” Axp “ Datty Mart?” on THe PrtrocRAD Front. 
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A BARRICADE ON THE RIVER QUAY NEAR THE ON THE NEVSKY PROSPECT: A BARRICADE FORTIFICATIONS ON THE CHAMP DE MARS: 
SUMMER GARDEN: AN OVERTURNED BARGE. FOR A BATTERY OF HEAVY GUNS. PILED LOGS. 
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ON THE BOLSHEVIST MIDDLE LINE OF RESISTANCE AGAINST SHOWING THE CHURCH BUILT WHERE TSAR ALEXANDER Il. 
YUDENITCH : FORTIFICATIONS COMMANDING THE CATHERINE CANAL. WAS ; MURDERED: FORTIFICATIONS ON THE CATHERINE CANAL. 
) 
4 
DEMOLISHED TO BUILD BARRICADES : DECORATED FOR THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY 
' A WALL AT THE WINTER PALACE. OF BOLSHEVISM : THE GRAVE OF URITSKY. 
i 
of These photographs represent a unique achievement. They were taken at the risk of a offensive in October last. Not only is it a criminal offence for any private person to 
ch man’s life. They are themselves unique, inasmuch as they are the only pictures made use a camera in ‘ Sovdepia,”’ as loyalist Russians call Soviet Russia, but had the agent 
for these many months past of the actual state of Petrograd, and though they are been detected taking these and been arrested, his disguise would have been pierced, and 
unfortunately imperfect, probably owing to under-exposure as the result of nervousness, he would have been shot to a certainty. The photographer consequently had to adopt 
yet it is remarkable that they should have been taken at all. They were taken by a spy— peculiar precautions se as to avoid notice. The two central photographs show the solid 






neither an Englishman nor a Russian--whe got into Petrograd during General Yudenitch’s | character of the defences built to command the Catherine Canal. 
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HERE are more and more signs that the Bolshevist 
régime, resembling in so many ways that of the 
Tsar’s bureaucracy, is coming to rest in an ever- 
increasing degree on elements far removed from the 
proletariat. The army cannot be run without officers. 
The factories, such as work, cannot do so without indus- 
trial experts; the people, especially what remains 
of the workmen, passively acquiesce or are whipped 
into subservience just as they were in the olden days. 
Would that our workmen at home could have heard 
Zinovieff, Head of the Petrograd Commune, exclaim, 
“Though Tsarism was. bad, yet its State mechanism 
was good ”’! 

Let it not be imagined that Red victories are due 
to burning revolutionary ardour, fiery devotion to 
the despotic Communist caucus, determination to 
defend a system of government by packed Soviets-— 
or to defend any form of government, for that matter. 
How much revolutionary ardour exists in 


By PAUL DUKES. 


regarding the real aims of other parties. But all have 
fallen a prey to that most hideous institution, the 
Extraordinary Commission, whose endless toll of lives 
includes all the workmen’s leaders and the finest minds 
in Russia. 

I remember once last summer, when I was walking 
not far from the Putiloff Works in Petrograd, I picked 
up a sheet of typewritten paper in the street. It was 
an illegal leaflet of the Social-Revolutionary Party, 
enumerating the misdeeds of the Bolshevists. It 
contained the text of an anti-Bolshevist resolution of 
the men of the Putiloff Works, demanding a free Press 
and the right of free speech and freem eetings. It 
also demanded the liberation of Maria Spiridonova, who 
was condemned to death by the Tsar for the assassi- 
nation of one of Russia’s most brutal police officials. 
The Tsar ‘ graciously ’’ commuted the sentence to 
exile to Siberia for life. The great revolution of 1917 


shoot them. In September last the Bolshevists dis- 
cuccred its leaders and their secret committee. Seven 
hundred arrests were made in Moscow, and every man 
or woman whose adherence to this party was suspected 
was shot. 

The influence of this disaster on the remaining 
intelligent anti-Bolshevist elements in Russia cannot 
be over-estimated—especially upon the officer class. 
The National Centre was their last hope. It must 
be remembered that the officer class has always 
held aloof from politics and joined even the March 
revolution only when it had become an established 
fact. Terrified by the reprisals taken against con- 
spirators, and gradually losing hope in the Allies 
and the White leaders, the officers were already 
previously tending to submit wholly to the Bol- 
shevists to save themselves and their families. On 
the other hand, the Bolshevists extend every privi- 
lege to those officers whom they believe are 
not conspiring against them. Far greater 








the army was shown when Yudenitch ad- 
vanced on Petrograd in October, and there 
deserted to him an army of Reds double the 
size of his own forces, while he could have 
taken thousands more had he been able to 
feed them. Yet the winning side is a heavy 
factor, and once fortune favours the Reds 
desertion diminishes. The tendency is ever 
to stay on whichever side seems likely to 
end the war soonest. 

The cardinal question in Russia is the 
land. That is what the peasant will fight 
for. Soviets or a Tsar? Lenin or Nicholas ? 
It is entirely indifferent to him, if he have 
the land—and order. The one undeniable 
and most irrevocable result of the revolution 
is that the land belongs henceforth to the 
peasants that work it. The Bolshevists had 
good reason to convince themselves of this 
when they changed their name to ‘‘ Com- 
munists'’ and attempted to ‘ communise ” 
the land. ‘ Thou shalt not call the land 
thine own —it is equally thy neighbour’s. 
Neither is thy plough thine own—it is lent 
thee by the State." The Communists were 
soon compelled to annul that decree. 

The “ White ” leaders have their entourage 
to thank in part for putting a weapon in the 
hands of the Bolshevists on this very ques- 
tion. It has been a case with them at times 
of “Save me from my friends.’’ There are, 
fortunately, but f men foolish enough to 
imagine that a return to the former land- 
owning system is a_ possibility. Yet those 
insignificant few have done infinite harm to 
the cause of democratic freedom in’ Russia 
by airing their antiquated views in the 
sunlight of the White régime which per 
mitted free speech by all. 

One “ proclamation ’’ of doubtful origin 
on the Petrograd front last summer, a pro- 
clamation vigorously denied by General Yudenitch, 
which suggested a restriction of the peasants’ right 
to the land, was seized upon by the  Bolshevists 
and published in every town, village, and hamlet 





in Soviet Russia. Of its repudiation, of course, 
never a word was said 

The main object of Bolshevist propaganda within 
Russia now is to prove to the peasants that the first 
thing the White leaders will do if they secure power is 
to ‘restore the dictatorship of the land-owners and 
bankers."" Everyone knows the inciting force of 
Holshevist propaganda, above all upon the ignorant. 
The Communists are masters of it. And knowing 
the real programme of the White leaders, their first 
step was to see that not a word of that programme 
reached the Russian workers and peasants. This is 
why they seized and closed down every organ expressing 
views other than Bolshevist. Not only every middle- 
class newspaper, but every Socialist paper (and they 
were mostly the latter) was suppressed long ago. And 
Bolshevism being proclaimed the only true Socialism, 
all other Socialists were stigmatised as “ counter- 
revolutionaries,” “‘ social-traitors,"’ and lackeys of that 
inveterate enemy and oppressor of the proletariat 
the middle-class, or bourgeoisie. 

Many “ counter-revolutionary "’ organisations have 
existed secretly in Soviet Russia to spread information 








|| authority is given them than ever they had 
in the Tsar’s army. They have absolute 
power over their soldiers. Even the control 
1 of the regimental Commissaries is being 
gradually removed, and soldiers’ committees, 
as is well known, were abolished long ago. 
The officers are very well paid and their 
families provided for. There is no doubt 
that these conditions are very alluring. 
1 Many reactionary officers, while loathing 
I the personalities of the present rulers, are 
secretly pleased at the rigid despotism of 
the Bolshevists, which resembles so strongly 
that of the Tsar’s, régime, and hope 
that the present régime will lead to violent 
reaction. 
1 I remember, after the famous meeting 
when Trotsky summarily abolished all sailors’ 
committees in the Baltic Fleet, how a naval 
i officer exclaimed to me significantly, “If 
only Trotsky were not a Jew—!" ‘ Well,” 
1 said, “what then?” ‘‘ Why, we would 
follow him at once,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Trotsky 
i cannot last for ever.” 
| The industrial expert, also, faced with 
the alternative of being hauled before the 
Extraordinary Commission for sabotage, allured 
by enormous salaries and power over his 
workmen almost equal to that of the officers 
over their soldiers, works, sometimes heartily, 
sometimes with secret longing for the Whites, 
| but still works for the Bolshevists. 
As for the participation of the masses 
| in ‘the affairs of Government, I have often 
| spoken of the terrorist methods of election- 
| eering, the seizure long ago of the leaders 





A PEASANT FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF TULA, NEAR KRASNAYA 


POLIANA, TOLSTOY’S BIRTHPLACE. 


gave her freedom, but as she was not a Bolshevist and 
not afraid to say so, the Bolshevists shut her up in 
a mad-house. A dangerous business that of distri- 
buting “ counter-revolutionary "’ literature such as 
this in the streets ! Whoso found doing it is doomed 
happily if only to death. Most surely will he be en- 
gulfed by the jaws of the Extraordinary Commission. 
Likewise any reader, or person, im whose possession 
such vile composition be discovered. 

The largest of these organisations was known as 
the National Centre, and comprised people of all views 
except extreme Monarchists and Bolshevists. Many 
Socialists belonged to it. Their programme included 
complete cession by decree of all lands to the peasantry 
on a basis of small holdings, separation of Church and 
State, restoration to workmen of positions of control 
on factory committees (now controlled by the Com- 
munist Party), and the convocation of a National 
Assembly. 

The masses of the people, of course, could have no 
knowledge of the existence of such a party or such a 
programme, The National Centre acted under con- 
ditions of extreme difficulty and danger, and the 
identity of its members had to be kept in profound 
secrecy. The Bolshevists knew of its existence, and 
feared it above all else for its truly democratic character. 
No pains were spared to ferret out its members and 


workmen 
corted through the streets to the Extraordinary Com- . 
mission by guards (often Chinese or Letts), charged 
with desertion from the army or 
tionary " agitation. 





ot the workmen, the rule in the provinces 
of Committees of Village Paupers, and the 
subsequent packing of the. village Soviets. 
It is a common sight to see groups of 

always the more intelligent —being  es- 


counter-revolu- 


It looks as if, with the collapse of the national 
forces, the ‘‘ Proletarian ’’ Republic—where the workers 
toil to enrich their former managers, where the 
peasant is virtually excluded from the vote by the 
suppression of a free elective system, where the admin- 
istration of the country is centred in the hands of a 
small political caucus, where the expression of views 
distasteful to the dominant political party is a 
crime, where free speech is forbidden, a free Press 
abolished, free meetings prohibited, where Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity are branded as antiquated 
shibboleths of a defunct civilisation and the watch- 
word of the day is Class Hatred—it looks as if 
this “republic "’ is to have a further lease of life. 
Its leaders are to be allowed to dupe the world a 
little longer and continue to pose with such bitter 
cynicism as the “ Workers’ and Peasants’ Govern- 
ment '’—in which there is not a single worker and 
not a single peasant. 

And Russia? Gdié ti, Rus? Where are Thou ? 
The spirit of Russia is slow in awakening. The night- 
mare is long, but it cannot last for ever. 
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NOW “ENTIRELY DISPERSED”: KOLTCHAK’S ARMY RETREATING IN SIBERIA. 


Puorocrapn ny Dr. Lvpovic Gronpiys. 
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RETREATING EASTWARD ACROSS SIBERIA BEFORE THE ADVANCING TIDE OF BOLSHEVISM: TROOPS OF ADMIRAL KOLTCHAK, 
WHOSE RESIGNATION WAS RECENTLY ANNOUNCED. 
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Along with the news of Admiral Koltchak’s resignation, it was stated that all his troops 
at Irkutsk had gone over to the Social Revolutionaries there, and, according to Japanese 
military intelligence, his army was entirely dispersed. Our photograph was taken during 
an earlier stage of his retreat across Siberia. Boilshevist reports have since continued to 
chronicle the advance of the ‘ Red '’ armies towards Irkutsk, ‘ with the same seven-league- 
boots as heretofore,’ and the capture of much booty. A Moscow message of January 13 


said: ‘The victories of the Red troops are colossal. The enemy's forces are either 
already annihilated or on the point of annihilation. But the menace of Japan and the 
vassals of the Entente in the West still compel the Soviet authority to devote a great 
part of its forces to military purposes.’' Another Bolshevist message said: ‘‘ The Soviet 
Army will soon arrive near the Japanese, but will not undertake any aggressive action 
calculated to provoke a collision.'’ 
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THE “WESTMINSTER” OF THE UNITED STATES: LITTLE- 


PHOTOGRAPHS SUPPLIED 
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SHOWING THE BIER USED FOR THE FUNERALS OF LINCOLN, GARFIELD, MCKINLEY, AND ADMIRAL DEWEY : 
A TOMB INTENDED FOR GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


A MUSEUM OF OBITUARIES : 
ROOM, CONTAINING THOUSANDS 
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BENEATH the rotunda of the 

Capitol is a chamber formed 
by a colonnade of Doric columns. 
Below this a crypt was designed 
to be the tomb of Washington. 
A resolution passed by Congress, 
December 23, 1799, stated that 
the body of George Washington 
should be placed in this crypt, 
but at the wish of the family 
his remains were placed in the 
tomb at Mt. Vernon, Va. The 
bier shown in the picture was 
used for the remains of Pre- 
sidents Lincoln, Garfield, and 
McKinley, Senators Hannon 
and Bakon, and Admiral Dewey, 
when their bodies lay in state 
in the rotunda of the Capitol. 
The Morgue in the Folding 
Room contains thousands of 
memorial speeches on deceased 
Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate. Elec- 
tric subway trains run from the 
Capitol to the Senate Office 
Building, and on stormy days 
the Senators ride to and from 
their offices. Leading o.' of 




















AN IDEA OF THOMAS JEFFERSON : 


A PILLAR OF CORNSTALK 


DESIGN AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE LAW LIBRARY. 
































AN OLD MAHOGANY BENCH UPON WHICH JOHN 
A HISTORIC RELIC NOW IN THE 




















The Capitol at Washington is to the United States, in point of national sentiment, what the Houses of Parliament at Westminster are to Great Britain. Architecturally, of course, the two 
buildings present a great contrast, the Capitol being in the Classical style and Westminster in Gothic. 
lithographs by Mr. Joseph Pennell, in our issue of November 22 last, shortly after the visit of the Prince of Wales to Washington. 


Our readers will remember that we illustrated the exterior of the Capitol, in two 


It is a magnificent building, 751 ft. long by 324 ft. wide, 
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KNOWN CORNERS OF THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 


BY TOPICAL, 
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OF OBITUARIES : 
INING THOUSANDS 





THE MORGUE IN THE FOLDING WITH SENATORS POINDEXTER AND DIAL jON THE FRONT. SEAT : A TRAIN ON THE ELECTRIC SUBWAY FROM 
OF MEMORIAL SPEECHES. THE CAPITOL TO THE SENATE OFFICE BUILDING. 


















































the centre of the Capitol is a 
small but beautiful corridor to 
the entrance of the Law Library 
of the Supreme Court. The 
thought of Thomas Jefferson is 
here worked out, for that great 
pioneer of democracy held, it 
is. said, pillars in American 
public buildings should be made 
in imitation of cornstalks and 
corn. He was influential enough 
to have his suggestions carried 
out in this corridor, and every 
visitor that enters this way 
stops to view this beautiful 
work of architecture. In the 
Supreme Court Chamber is an 
old mahogany bench, upon 
which John Quincy Adams 
passed away on February 21, 
1848. It was at that time in 
the office of the Chief Clerk of 
the House. The Capitol has its 
expert decorator and designer. 
One photograph shows Mr. C. E. 
Moberly, who has been the 
Capitol designer for twenty- 
five years, at work retouch- 
ing an old painting. 
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QUINCY ADAMS DIED, ON FEBRUARY 21, 1548: 2 3 DESIGNER AT THE CAPITOL FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS: 
SUPREME COURT CHAMBER. 7 wi MR. C. E. MOBERLY RETOUCHING AN OLD PAINTING. 





















































and its great dome rises to a height of 285 ft. It was built at a cost of {£3,200,000. A Corinthian portico extends the length of the centre, which is occupied by the rotunda, 96 ft. in height 
and diameter. The Senate Chamber is in the northern wing. Washington became the capital of the United States by an Act of Congress passed in 1790, and the Government was transferred 
thither from Philadelphia in 1800. Our photographs here show some parts of the interior of the Capitol which are seldom seen by visitors, but are of unusual interest. 
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DISPERSED BY MACHINE-GUN FIRE, WITH MANY CASUALTIES: THE HU‘ 


Un January 13 a huge assemblage gathered before the Reichstag in Berlin, to demonstrate against the Industrial 
firing began. Some said that the first shots came from demonstrators on the Bismarck Monument 
overlooking the scene. The foremost demonstrators tried to rush the building, where Civic Guards were posted 


Councils Bill, which was being debated within. Suddenly Several] machi 
(seen in the centre of our photograph) ; others, from windows of houses was officially 
on the steps. There were cries of “Down with Noske’s men ! " Within the 


PHOTOGRAPH #Y SENNECKR, BERLID 
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TIES: THE HUGE DEMONSTRATION OUTSIDE THE REICHSTAG. IN BERLIN. 


in. Suddenly Several machine-guns were brought out from the Reichstag and a volley was fired, causing a general panic. The crowd then gradually dispersed. The number of killed 
Sows of houses was officially stated as 22, including 2 members of the Civic Guard. Ten soldiers were wounded. A Reuter message estimated the killed at 50 and the injured at 100. 
oske’s men ! "’ Within the Reichstag a tumult arose. The sitting was suspended, and President Ebert proclaimed a state of siege. 

>HOTOGRAPH HY SENNECKR, BERLIN. 
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I HAVE been using 
novels as bed-books 
in the holiday weeks, reading my- 
self to sleep with most of them 
in a surprisingly short time. The 
most cunningly - camouflaged ex- 
ample of the canned fiction of commerce, which is still 
strangely abundant, cannot detain me from touching 
a button and turning on the dark for longer than is 
required to ascertain Whether the young lovers in the 
first chapter get married or, being married, are reconciled 
in the last, or whether the 
old triangle or new polygon 
{the figure has as many 
as five sides in these latter 
days) works out in the ap- 
proved mechanical style. 
Only three out of twenty- 
vdd kept me agitating my 
xrey matter (not being Mr. 
Gosse or a goose, I must 
use the King’s slang at 
times) for an hour and 
more. One of the three 
was “THe EMBLEMS OF 
lipecity ”(Eveleigh Nash; 
6s. net) by James Lane 
Allen, which has a new — auTHOR OF “ THE MYSTERY 
= petoeagess bs Ss OF EASTER ISLAND”: MRS. 

rm ers, is 

ee ee ee SCORESBY ROUTLEDGE. 
characters defined in a 

ioe i a és ie Mrs. Routledge’s new book, ‘* The 
phrase, SUCH as ONE Kets IC ystery of Easter Island ” (Sifton, 
old plays, being submitted —_pyaed and Co.), is one of absorb- 
by way of introduction. ing interest. It gives a full ac- 
A “rising young Ameri- count, lavishly illustrated, of the 
li t” .* expedition conducted by_ herself 
periasi spt ntiian: agrees tO and her husband, and their study 
the request of a ‘‘ famous of the wonderful carved figures 
elderly English novelist ”’ whose origin constitutes the mys- 
tery of this lonely island in the 
south-east Pacific, a mystery which 
has long baffled anthropologists. 


to send him some Ken- 
tucky ferns, and the stu- 
pidity of various florists 
prevents the agreement being carried out and causes 
an intolerable deal of trouble of all kinds on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Out of so small an affair vexation 
issues in swift strange convolutions like the serpent 
out of the Pharaoh’s egg of my boyhood (and yours 





“THE HANDS WERE QUITE SHARP AND UN- 
WEATHERED”: A HUGE RECUMBENT STATUE 
EXCAVATED ON EASTER ISLAND. 


From “ The Mystery of Easter Island,” by Mrs. Scoresby Routledge 
(Sifton, Praed and Co.), by courtesy of the author. 


too, I hope). ‘Tilly Snowden and Polly Boles, both 
described as “ dangerous sweethearts” on the playbill, 
are subile types of womanhood, and they certainly live 
up to the description, “ InrExiM ” (Duckworth ; 7s. 
net), by Dorothy M. Richardson, was described to me 
as a wicked case of literary Bolshevism, and that fell 
warning—by the most learned critic of the novel | 
know—together with the phonographed talk and many 
dashes on the first few pages, caused..me to fight shy 
of it night after night. But it is an amazing picce 
ultra-modern analysis of sub-motives and the 


of 








By E. B. OSBORN. 


subtlest emotions ot the subter-woman which has yet 
been written outside the Slav univefse. It will give 
Freud a bad pain in his umbilical ego and elsewhere, 
in spite of the fact that he has been dead some time. 
It kept me awake thinking hard—and feeling hard—until 
the grey light of a rainy, tearful dawning came flooding 
in. The next night was more joyous, for it was then 1 
read “‘ THE GESTE OF DUKE JocELYN ” (Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co. ; 7s. net), by Jeffery Farnol, a romance in 
verse and pros: written to please the novelist’s daughter, 
to whom he dedicates it in verses of humorous adoration : 
My Gillian, thou child that budding woman art 
For whom to-day and yesterday lie far apart. 
I have that very kind of daughter myself, and she is 
rejoicing, as I rejciced, over Benedicta and Yolande, 
the two dear, fair, love-lorn morning heroines of Mr. 
Farnol’s romance in the merry greenwood. 


“ESSAYS ON PorEtrry” (Fisher Unwin; 5s. net), 
by George O’Neill, S.J., M.A., is the most suggestive 
book of criticism I have read for some time. 
In ‘“ Poetry and the Reverse,’’ a series of five 
brief papers for students, Father 0’ Neill attempts 
the impossible task of finding a final definition of 
what poetry is. The best he can do is: “‘ Poetry 
is the language of passion and imagination ex- 
pressing themselves under control of the laws of 
beauty.” I much prefer to this painstaking effort 
the casual saving of a young Georgian poct in au 
after-dinner conversation (lifted out of the plane 
of commonplace criticism by a bottle of the 
blushful and generous Burgundy that is so hard 
to come by in London nowadays) that a true 
poem is “a patterned ecstasy.”” Indeed, the old 
far-away definition by Matthew Arnold of poetry 
as “a criticism of life"’ is preferable, if only 
because it enables you to define the work of 
“minor” poets succinctly and sufficiently as a 
criticism of—-other people’s poetry! All other 
definitions ignore that vital relation of the art 
of poetry to the art of living, which Byron was 
thinking of when he wrote to the John Murray 
of his period: ‘So far are principles of poetry 
from being invariable, that they never were nor 
will be settled. These principles mean nothing 
more than the predilections of a particular age.”’ 
In his four remaining essays Father O’Neill anat- 
omises and appreciates four poets, Aubrey de Vere, 
William Allingham, Thomas Boyd, and Gerard Hop- 
kins, of whom the last two are unknown to mast lovers 
of English poetry. Next to Ferguson, the author of 
the Aeschylean ballad of the Welshmen of Tirawlev 
(to my mind the greatest thing in all Anglo-Lrish 
literature), Thomas Boyd has more of the os magna 
sonaturum and the mens dtvinior than any other Irish- 
born poet. His “ Bull of Cuailgne ” 
than and Behemoth of Job's tremendous poem and is 
far more majestical in its strength than Leconte de 
Lisle’s basking hippopotami and Andean condors. 
But I cannot bring myself to stand in breathless 
admiration, as Father O'Neill and 
Dr. Bridges do, before the obscure 
and perplexed pages of Gerard 
Hopkins, whose verse. like some 
of Meredith’s has to be decoded 


rivals the Levia- 


before a simple soul can find a 
meaning in its not unmusteal 
vicissitudes. The packed signific- 
ance of synthetic speech (he-was 
as great a Greek scholar as Balliol 
ever produced, according to Jowett, 
and Greek enters into the very 
soul of his English verse) and the 
Celtic mania for assonances like 
the chiming of little dead bells are 
combined in such undecipherable 
passages as the following 
Let life, waned, oh, let life wind 
Off her once skeined stained veined 
variety 
Upon, all on two spools; part, 
pen, pack 
Now her all in two flocks, two 
folds—-black 
White ; right, wrong ; reckon but, 
reck but, mind 
But these two... . 
It is impossible to tolerate his 
and 


, 


“derangements of epitaphs’ 
topsy-turvydoms of grammar. His 
constant efforts to build up English 
compounds on Greek lines (which 





is the figure of a man with the head of a bird. . . 
can still be counted 111 times: all knowledge of its meaning is lost.” 


From “ The Mystery of Easter Island,” by Mrs. Scoresby Routledge (Sifion, Praed and Co.), 







produces such. mon- 
strosities as “‘ tallow- 
bootfellow ” and “ wind-lilylocks- 
laced ") rarely become as tolerable 
as in this picture of his beloved 
and ever-longed-tor Oxtord— 










































































Towering city and branching between towers 
Cuckoo-echoing, bell-swarméd, lark-charméd, rook-racked, 
river- bounded. 

How can our Poet-Laureate dare to describe such 
tangle-stuff as ‘ plumage of far wonder and heaven- 
ward flight’ ? He is a true poet, to be sure, when his 
emotion runs clear in his discussion’ of ‘‘ why sadness 
dwells on mermaids.” But, since the veins of gold 
in his tumbled ore-piles are so meagre and tortuous, 
I tor one refuse to regard him as more than a puzzled 
experimentalist. 


We have not as yet an adequate anthology of 
Twentieth-century English verse—I suppose somebody 





A BIRD-MAN IN LOW RELIEF HOLDING AN EGG: 


A CARVED STONE EXHUMED AT ORONGO. 


“The figure may have represented one of the egg gods, but it seems mor: 
probable that each one was a memorial to a bird-man, and this presumption 
is strengthened by the fact that in at least three of the carvings the hand 


is holding an egg.” 


From “ The Mystery of Easter Island," by Mrs. Scoresby Routledge 
(Sifton, Praed and Co.), by courtesy of the author. 


will call it ‘‘ The Silver Treasury,” when it does appear. 
Meanwhile “A MIscELLANY OF PoETRY, I919” (Cecil 
Palmer and Hayward; 5s. net), edited by W. Kean 
Seymour, is a truly catholic collection, ranging through 
the whole gamut of ultra-modern verse from Mr. G. 
IX. Chesterton’s ironical ‘ Elegy in a County Church- 
yard,” to Miss Edith Sitwell’s “‘ Solo for Ear-Trumpet.”’ 
Until, it ever, a full and complete anthology appears, 
you have only to read this collection to be able 
to box the compass of the modernity that laughs 
and cries, is Miltonic and music -hally, chimes ani 
chuckles, in an arm-chair and one rainy evening. 
Finally, *‘ Toe GOLDEN TREASURY OF MAGAZINE VERSE "’ 
(Harrap ; 5s. net) is worth studying for a few moments. 





CARVED WITH FIGURES OF BIRD-MEN: A ROCK AT ORONGO WITH 
A SCULPTURED SURFACE MEASURING 6 FT. BY 5 FT. 
“On the rocks which terminate the settlement of Orongo the most numerous of the carvings 


+ at every size and angle... . It 


by courtesy of the author, 
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Report ow Rats. 


PLAGUE - BEARERS THAT EAT FOOD WORTH MILLIONS : WAR ON RATS. 


Drawn sy W q —_ > 
~ BY W. B. Rosinson From Martertat Suppurp sy Dr, W. J. Howartn, Mr. E. G. Bovtencer, F.Z.S., Tue Crayton Fire EXxtinGuisHinG AND Disinrectine Co., axnp THE Boarp oF AGRICULTURE'S 
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THE “CLAYTON” 


A‘Cla 
wilh poate hips for 
. with 


ing Rals elc 
eyermin- -deslro ying Gas. 


oe ae 


pUcTION OF RATS in SHIPS. 





GASSING MACHINE FOR RAT DESTRUCTION. 





The rat is a plague - carrier. 
national rat week began last autumn, 


population grew by what it fed on.’’ 
Mr. T. A. Clayton, of the company which makes the well-known Clayton rat-gassing | London, devised the varnish trap for the interior of buildings. Other methods are 
| described in the Board of Agriculture’s Report on Rats, and in that on experiments at 


the “ Zoo,"’ by Mr. E. G. Boulenger, F.Z.S. 


(illustrated above) 
estimate of the average number on board an ocean-going steamer. 


wrote at the same time: “200 rats is a very moderate 
On these steamers 





VERMIN THAT DEVOURED £15,000,000 WORTH OF FOOD A YEAR DURING THE WAR: RATS—AND THEIR DESTRUCTION. 



















“ During the war,” said the “ Times’’ when the first rats are costing someone {2 103. a day, {75 @ month, {900 a year, for what they 

‘vast quantities of foodstuffs were devoured by actually eat... . Few shipowners realise the importance of the e i j 
The total annual loss was estimated at {15,000,000. . . . Moreover, the rat | iimvolved.'' The Clayton system kills rats, with their parasites, their nests and young, 
Nor is it only on land that the rat is a menace. | wery effectively by sulphurous gas. Dr. W. J. Howarth, Medical Officer for the City of 










{Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.| 
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LIFE ON THE MOON? 



































SHOWING THE LUNAR APENNINES 
THE CRATER OF ERATOSTHENES), WITH THOSE OF COPERNICUS AND 
PLATO: THE MOON’S SURFACE. 


(AT WHOSE EASTERN END 


Is 
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Hl THE ONLY “ RING-MOUNTAIN " 


CENTRE) 


shown changes. 
disappearing. 


not be quite dead at present.’’ 





ON THE MOON VISIBLE BY THE 


NAKED EYE: THE MARE CRISIUM (ON THE EDGE 


AT SUNSET. 


IN THE LEFT 


The perennial interest of the Moon as an object of scientific study has just been stimulated by new ideas. 
that there may be life on the Moon in the form of vegetation. 


as 15 of our days), and this darkening is attributed by Prof. Pickering to the rapid growth of vegetation. 
on Mars, which are not supposed to contain water, but to be due to the spread of vegetation. 
Vegetation would indicate water, which could not, however, be in a liquid state, but in the form of snow or hoar frost. 


NEW THEORY OF VEGETATION 


Tur Four LARGE PHOTOGRAPHS BY F, SELLERS IN THE ROVAI PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S 
































THE BURSTING BUBBLE THEORY: A “ RING-MOUN- 
TAIN’’ FORMED BY VAPOUR FROM BELOW 
BREAKING THE CRUST OF CHALKY PULP. 


THE METEORIC THEORY OF CRATERS : 
A «MOON-MOUNTAIN’’ MADE BY 
DROPPING A STONE ON TO MORTAR. 








i awe corpse-like pallor of the 

moon harmonises well with 
the assurances which astronomers 
have given us that the belief in 
the existence of the ‘‘ man in the 
moon ”’ is a belief without war- 
ranty. More than this, they have 
assured us, almost unanimously, 
that not even the simplest con- 





ceivable form of life could exist 








there. For there is no atmosphere, 
neither seas, nor lakes, nor 
running water. No clouds ever 
conceal its details, no mists soften 
the harsh outlines of its towering mountains. During the 354 hours of its long day the sun 
beats down with full force upon its barren surface, and during its equally long night 


that surface is exposed to the cold of outer space. 


Life, under such conditions, would be impossible. Nor is there any reason for 
supposing that there ever was a time when it existed there. Nevertheless, there have been 
astronomers in the past who have gone so far as to talk of vegetation there, and this view has 
just been revived by Prof. Pickering, who contends that he has warrant for believing that 
vegetation can be seen in the vast crater of Eratosthenes, which is 38 miles in diameter, and 
forms the eastern termination of the lunar Apennines. He describes it as grey, like our sage- 


bush and some of our cactuses. 


Vegetation to be visible at such a distance from our earth must be luxuriant indeed, and 
this implies plants of an organisation at least as complex as our trees. But let us assume that 
this is an over-statement, and that what is seen is no more than a great sheet of some lowly alge. 
How could it have come into being under the physical conditions obtaining in the moon ? How 
and when life first appeared upon our own earth is a matter upon which we can only speculate ; 
and we must assume that, if there be life in the moon, it arose under like conditions. We assume, 
then, that life on the earth began at a time when the atmosphere was denser than now, and laden 
with carbon dioxide, and thick with water vapour; while the temperature was warm and moist 
and almost uniform the year round. Under such conditions there may have been evolved a 
vaseline-like jelly, rich in compounds of nitrogen, chlorine, and phosphorus, which cannot exist 
in the atmosphere of to-day. Once started, adaptations to an environment affording infinite 
possibilities brought about ever-increasing complexities of development, and the ultimate evolu- 
tion of animals and plants. The astronomers have shown us that no such conditions for the 
birth and support of life obtain in the moon to-day. And there is nothing to show that such 


conditions existed in the past. 


But, even so, the non-existence of such conditions need not rule out all possibility of the 
appearance of life on the moon. The late Lord Kelvin maintained that life may have come to 
our earth as a spore, borne by a meteorite from some other world. This is conceivable, for spores 
may retain their vitality for very long periods, and can survive exposure to intense cold. Hence, 
as Prof. Gregory has remarked, if a world were shattered by the disruptive approach of another 
heavenly body, some of the fragments might carry with them germs which might retain their 
vitality even during a long journey through the intense cold of outer space. The most serious 
danger to the germ would be that of being burnt when the meteorite became heated by friction 
with the earth’s atmosphere. But if the spore lay deep in a crack, it might remain quite cold, 


although the surface of the meteorite were rendered white hot: for the heat due to the friction 
' Cautinvucd abhasit: 


Prof. W. H. Pickering’s observations (criticised by Mr. Pycraft above) suggest 


Some of the craters, or ring-mountains (whose total number has been variously estimated from 100,000 to 200,000) have 
Thus in the large crater called Plato, 60 miles in diameter, some of the 30 or 40 little cones dotted over it have altered in prominence in recent years, some practically 
Still more, the crater Eratosthenes (38 miles in diameter) at the eastern end of the lunar Apennines, has been seen to grow darker during the lunar day (which is as long 


He has also observed in Eratosthenes several systems of canals, like the canals 
It is not believed that such markings indicate intelligent life on the Moon, but that “ she may 
Prof. Pickering believes he has 





THE METEORIC THEORY OF CRATER-FORMATION ON THE 
INTO A MASS OF PULP AND 
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AND CANALS IN THE CRATER OF ERATOSTHENES. 


CHTHITION | OTHER PHOTOGRAPHS AND DIAGRAMS RV BRUNO H. BURGEI. 
































THE LAVA EBB AND FLOW THEORY: A ~ RING- THE VOLCANIC ACTION THEORY : 
MOUNTAIN’ MADE BY FLUID METAL WELLING A RAMPART BEING BUILT UP 
UP THROUGH A HOLE IN A PLATE. BY THE FIERY MASS EJECTED. 
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with the atmosphere would be 
sufficient to fuse no more than a 
very thin surface of a large 
meteorite. The interior would 


remain intensely cold 


. Again, Prof. Svante Arrhenius 
holds that living matter could pass 
from star to star without the in- 


tervention of a meteorite to serve 











as a ferry He claims that some 











of the smallest spores could be 


MOON : CINEMATOGRAPH FILMS OF A SHOT FALLING carried, at a comparatively high SHOWING SOME OF THE THOUSANDS OF CRATERS WHOSE FORMATION 
FORMING A “ RING-MOUNTAIN. speed, from one world to another, Is EXPLAINED BY VARIOUS THEORIES: THE CENTRAL REGION OF 
by “light pressure.’’ The impact THE MOON'S SURFACE. 





of rays of light falling upon a thin body presses it backward; and this pressure, 
according to his theory, would be sufficient to drive it through the atmosphere, and so on to some 
distant sphere. Neither of these theories commends itself to biologists. They are, to say 
the least, far-fetched. And, furthermore, such alien germs would bring with them inherited 
gvowth-tendencies which would be out of harmony with the conditions of existence imposed by 
cur earth. Hence they would not survive their transportation. But let us suppose that life 
had been introduced on to the surface of the moon by a meteorite for it is suggested 
that the remarkable~ craters of the moon, such as are shown in our illustrations, have 
been caused by the bombardment of meteorites the harsh conditions of existence 


such germs would encounter would render survival impossible 


Life, as we ‘know it, is inhibited by intense cold. For its sustenance it requires 
a temperature above the freezing - point; though algae will grow upon = snow, as 
for example, Sphaerella nivalis, which produces ‘‘red snow” in Alpine regions But the 
conditions of life obtaining here are very different from such as obtain on the surface of 


the moon 


Prof. Pickering’s chief reasons, it would seem, for the assumption of life on the moon are 
based on the appearance of markings in Eratosthenes which recall the so-called “ canals" in 
Mars. These are now held not to contain water—-as they were first supposed to do—but to 
be due to the spread.of vegetation in sharply defined directions. The canals, we are told, 
originate, usually, in a dark spot—a sort of centre of vegetation-—and run independently of 
the nature of the lunar surface. Moreover, they undergo frequent changes of direction and 
density, depending, apparently, on the lunar day. But these phenomena surely afford but 
slight reason for the assumption that they are due to living organisms. And why, one is 
tempted to ask, are these supposed signs of vegetation confined to the crater of Eratosthenes ° 
The floor of the crater of Plato is an almost uniformly level plain, 60 miles in diameter, but 
dotted over with 30 or 40 relatively tiny cones which, during recent years, have been found 
to alter in prominence. Some even have practically disappeared, while others have increased 
in volume, but nowhere on this extensive area goes any suggestion of vegetation seem to 
have been noticed. It is to be hoped that presently the conspicuous differences between thre 


two areas will be explained 








Lacking an atmosphere, rain, and standing water, and without “ soil,” to say nothing 














of other adverse factors, there seems little justification for belief in the existence of life in 
our satellite; and we venture to suspect that Prof. Pickering himself, and other astronomers 


who have held, and may hold, similar views, in the not distant future will come over to the 


SHOWING THE CRATERS, OR RING-MOUNTAINS, OF CLAVIUS 


. : AND TYCHO: THE RUGGED SOUTH POLAR REGIONS OF THE 
sile of the biologists W. P. Pycrarr Moon 


observed the condensati of water vapour round crater peaks and rims. The formation of the Moon's craters (so different from Earth's mountains) has been explained by various theories 
t hot vapours from 


illustrated above by experiments. One is that they may have been formed by gigantic meteors falling on the Moon while its surface was viscous. Another suggests tha 
fissures 


within burst through the crust, creating “ bubbles’ similar to those formed on the surface of a chalky pulp heated {rom below. A third hypothesis explains that lava broke through 
in the Moon’s crust, rose up and then flowed back again (thus demonstrating the lunar contro! of ebb and flow of our tides), like molten metal welling up at intervals through a hole in a 
horizontal plate. A fourth suggestion is that the craters were formed like terrestrial volcanoes The large photograph in the left top corner shows the lunar Apennines at the eastern end 
of which is the crater of Eratosthenes), Copernicus, the large crater near the right-hand top corner, and Plato, the large oval in the centre near the bottom. In the large photograph in the 
lower right-hand corner, Clavius is the big ring-mountain, partly in shadow, near the right-hand top corner. Tycho is a smaller one, well defined, a little distance vertically below it 
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AN ANTELOPE THAT WHISTLES WHEN ALARMED: THE ORIBI AT. 


Puotocrarn sy F. Russert Roserts. 


The photographer of African game in its native haunts has a very difficult task. Some- 
times it is the size and ferocity of the “ sitters "’ that causes the difficulty, as well as 
great danger, of the work, as in the cases of the elephants, hippopotamus, and rhinoceros, 
of which remarkable photographs by Mr. Russell Roberts have appeared in our recent 
issues. In other cases, on the contrary, it is the creature's extreme timidity which makes 
approach difficult, This is true of the Oribi, of which Mr. Russell Roberts says: “ This 


little antelope, which is distributed over Africa in various local forms, is an inhabitant ot 
thin bush country. It goes singly or in pairs. When alarmed it utters a shrill whistle, 
and races off at full speed, covering the ground with great bounds. It is remarkable 
for three physical characteristics—a bald patch of black skin below the ears: an exag- 


gerated face-gland which exudes an evil-smelling black fluid ; and tufts of long hair on 
the knees.’’ . 
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The Combination of 
Excellence and Economy 


in Car Production. 

















the problem of motor-car production which 
have what one may term a national char- 
acter. No longer is the manufacturing pro- 
gramme of a large firm merely a question for 
the shareholders azii management of such a 
corporation. It is recognised that there are vast 
world markets in addition to the ever-increas- 
ing home demand. It is obvious that Brit- 
ain’s share in such foreign markets has a 
direct bearing on _ national prosperity, | in- 
creased employment at home, 
and even the prestige of Britain 
in foreign climes. The motor 
industry of the United States 
is the fourth largest industry 
of that country: it is stated 
by some authorities to be the 
third. Their cars are exported 
to every quarter of the globe, ° 
and an industry of such 
magnitude has obviously an 
important bearing on _ the 
commercial prosperity of the 
nation. 


T ter arc certain aspects connected with 


SCOPE FOR BRITAIN. 


Hitherto Britain’s share in 
the world production of motor- 
cars has been more definitely 
associated with quality than quantity. So long 
as the excellence of the product is not 
sacrificed, one may postulate as a premise 
that the lower the cost the greater the market. 
The deduction to be drawn from this line of 
thought is apparent. To increase the mar- 
kets, and therefore the magnitude of the 
industry, it is necessary to bring into being a 
perfected combination of these two essen 
attributes—respectively, excellence and econ- 
omy. At first sight, and on superficial con- 
siderations, it appears that this combination 
is impracticable. Let us, therefore, take che 
two questions separately and see if they cannot 
be interwoven in practical application so as 
to give the result which we have postulated 
as the ideal. 


DEGREES OF EXCELLENCE. 


In the production of motor-cars there are 
certain definite facts in regard to the question 
of excellence. They are not questions of 
opinion, but are actual facts based on, and 


proved by, the collective experience of manu- 
facturers throughout the world. There are, 
for example, certain degrees of excellence, 
with limits in both directions. Whilst there 
is a measure of scope for variation in regard 
to material, there is very little in relation to 
workmanship. The collective experience of 
all manufacturers tends to prove that high- 
grade material runs concurrently with ultimate 
economy. As a consequence we find some 
of the better inexpensive cars embodying 
high-grade material throughout their con- 
struction. The choice between the use of 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE EXTENSIVE ANGUS-SANDERSON 


*— 


high-grade material and the highest grade 
material is mainly governed by the reputation 
which the manufacturer has to sustain. It 
is an adage in commercial matters that the 
quality of the product is the base of the good- 
will attached to its manufacturer, and that 
such goodwill is a business asset of immense 
value. All the firms producing units for the 
Angus- Sanderson car, have _ long-standing 
reputations to maintain, which would make 
it definitely unsound as a business proposition 


to employ anything other than the highest 
grade material. re 


THE QUESTION OF ECONOMY. 


So far as the consideration of Workman- 
ship is concerned, it is an accepted fact that 
when a large quantity of a given article is 
to be produced it is no more expensive to 
work to, say, one-thousandth part of an inch, 
than to work to, say, one-ten-thousandth of 
an inch. A large number of expensive jigs 
and gauges have to be made to tackle the 
manufacturing problem on a sound basis, and 
these can be as readily set to the one dimen- 
sion as to the other. The up-to-date engineer- 
ing plant makes little demand on hand-finish 
in quantity production jobs. 

It is well known that the Angus-Sanderson 
car is produced by a number of specialists, 
each of whom is responsible only for the 
specific item manufactured. Take, for example, 
the engine, which is manufactured by Messrs. 
J. Tylor and Co., Ltd., of King’s Cross and 
New Southgate. This firm is concerned with 
nothing beyond the production of motor-car 
engines. The value of their whole experi- 
ence is concentrated in this one direction. 
In the case of management and organisation, 
designers, mechanics and plant, there is a 
definite series of specialists. Not only is 
excellence thus assured, but also economy 
of production. It is more or less obvious 
that when a large number of engines is being 
manufactured, economy is occasioned alike 
in the purchase of the necessary materials, 
and by spreading the cost of special machinery, 


BIRTLEY DURHAM. 


tools, jigs, etc., over a large number instead 
of over a small number. Precisely the same 
state of affairs obtains in regard to the pro- 
duction of the various transmission units 
by Messrs. E. G. Wrigley and Co., Ltd., of 
Birmingham. Here again, high reputation 
for excellence of material and workmanship 
is an asset of prime importance to the com- 
pany, and the same economy of specialisation 
obtains. The selfsame series of economic 
considerations obtains throughout the chassis, 
frame, _ electrical equipment, 
wheels, tyres, and last but 
not least, coachwork—all are 
in the hands of firms of the 
highest repute. The coachwork 
and erecting are in the hands 
of Messrs. Sir Wm. Angus, 
Sanderson and Co., Ltd., 
whose exploit in speeding up 
the manufacture of aeroplanes 
during the war led to an 
official request from the author- 
ities to study their processes. 
Precisely the same principles 
of embodying highest grade 
production with speed and 
economy, obtain in the manu- 
facture of the Angus-Sanderson 
car. 


THE RESULT—AND THE FUTURE. 


The result is a car of remarkable quality, 
reliability, and general achievement, at a 
most emphatically moderate cost. The whole 
of the technical and lay Press of the country 
has appraised it highly. This in itself is 
remarkable. It is even more remarkable that 
the leading motor experts—closely allied with 
the practical performances of cars since the 
inception of motoring in this country—are the 
most pronounced in their opinions. For ex- 
ample, Mr. S. F. Edge, in the “ Auto,” 
bestowed a measure of praise which left no 
room for doubt. Again, Captain W. Gordon 
Aston, speaks in equally happy vein in “ Irish 
Field.’" Yet another leading expert of ex- 
ceptional experience—Captain E. de Norman- 
ville—is, in the “ Daily Express,’ no less 
definite in appraising the road performances 
of the Angus-Sanderson car. 

The new factory at Birtley, near Newcastle, 
has already achieved an output of cars which 
in pre-war days would have been phenomenal 


for a British manufacturer, The manufac- 
ture of cars on mass-production principles 
is already an actual fact under standard work- 
ing conditions, open to the inspection of any- 
one so minded. The basis on which this 
ideal of excellence and economy is built, is 
sound in principle and proved in _ practice. 
The limitations to development at present in 
being on account of the moulders’ strike are 
only temporary. When the retarding effect 
of that trouble is removed, manufacture in 
accordance with the intended schedule of the 
Company will proceed undisturbed. 


WORKS AT BIRTLEY. 
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N that serial correspondence to which one has re- 
ferred recen*ly as running in the Times newspaper 

of late on “ Our Air Policy,’’ Mr. Holt Thomas in 
particular has raised a number of interesting points. 
Possibly it is not jin accord th journalistic custom 
to write in one paper of a discussion in another, but, 
the Times being rather an institution than an ordinary 
The Illustrated London News being 
equally an Imperial asset, perhaps one may be excused 
Therefore one wishes 


newspaper, and 


for departing from the custom. 
particularly to draw attention to a ques- 





SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY. @ 


is to say a letter about three or four times as long as 
this article) can be conveyed from London to Paris in 
2} hours for half-a-crown, whereas by the next fastest 
mode of transport, the cablegram, only a few words 
can be transmitted for this price. One notes that 
Mr. Holt Thomas considerately omits to state that 
“the next fastest mode of transport, the cablegram,”’ 
takes something well over 24 hours to reach its des- 
tination when travelling either way between London 
and Paris, judging by one’s own recent experiences. 






By C. G. GREY, 
Editor of “ The Acroplane.”’ 
varying in length between 50 and 100 words. One 
scarcely feels inclined to pay 2s. 6d. apiece for these 
short letters, but one would willingly pay 6d. apiece, 
provided always that one could be assured that they 
would be delivered promptly at either end of the 
journey. That, however, matter to which the 
organisers of aerial transport and mail lines will 
have to give particular attention, especially as regards 
parcels traffic. The French Post Office is notoriously 
lax; in fact, any Frenchman will dilate at length on 
the iniquities and delays of his postal 










is a 











tion asked by Mr. Holt Thomas in one of 
his letters — namely: ‘‘ How long can our 
aircratt-designing departments, which are 
so expensive to maintain, go on design 





ing aeroplanes for which there is no de- 
mand?” The 
deserves very grave consideration, for on 
our continual advance in design depends 
two 


question is one which 


the efficiency and the effectiveness 

: very different things—of our Air Force 
in the The obvious answer is, 
“* Make a demand for aircraft.””. On which, 
of course, people will naturally ask : ‘* How 
is a demand to be made?” 


future. 


Mr. Holt Thomas’s reply to that ques- 
that if the 
Governments of the 
{ Overseas work 
i at once and organise aerial mail services 
4 throughout the British Empire, a big de- 
mand for postal aeroplanes would follow 
within those 
firms which are capable of designing new 


tion is British Government 


and the various 


Dominions would set to 


reasonable time, and so 














services. There is little use in taking 
a letter from London to Paris in two 
hours——- more or less—if the French 






Post Office takes 24 hours to deliver 
it from the aeroplane to the addressee. 
Nor is there much in a parcel 
travelling from London to Paris in an 
hour and a half—as did one dispatched 
recently —if the distributing agents in 
Paris fail to deliver it three days after- 
wards. Nevertheless, if these details of 
ground organisation are made thoroughly 
efficient, the supply of postal facilities 
will quickly create a huge demand. 
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One believes that 
other ways in which 
made to create demand, by creating 
competition at the same time. For 
example, suppose a merchant at one 
of the great river ports of China does a 
big business with the country far up- 
river, and finds it necessary to visit or 
to send representatives to the up-river 


there are many 
supply can be 






















and impioved types of aeroplanes would 
be able to keep their designing depart- 
ments busy. Undoubtedly he is right 
in arguing on these lines. As he says, 
the Aircraft Industry does not want 
charity. It is prepared to give the 
very fullest value in the form of services rendered. 
} Already British aircraft, British pilots, and British 
air-mechanics are recognised all over the world as the 
best of their respective kinds. It is essential to our 
existence as an Empire that we should maintain an 
adequate supply of all three, and that they should 
all progress with the times. It is as necessary that 
pilots should be used to flying the latest aeroplanes, 
and that mechanics should 











BRITISH AVIATION ENTERPRISE 


GRAPHED IN THE AIR FROM ANOTHER MACHINE. 


This Handley-Page machine is flying for the. American Railway Express Company, to demonstrate 
to business men the possibilities of aeroplanes for commercial purposes. 


Naturally the possibility of maintaining an air-mail 
service depends entirely on there being enough letters 
at half-a-crown each to guarantee a full load for the 
postal aeroplanes. And, personally, one believes that 
here again supply can be made to create demand ; in 
that, though there are not many people who are so 
anxious about their French correspondence as to pay 


2s. 6d. per letter, it would be possible to fill several 


IN THE UNITED STATES: A BIG FOUR-ENGINED 
HANDLEY-PAGE CARRYING MAILS BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO — PHOTO- 


markets. It that merchant acquires a 
flying-boat with a competent pilot and 
a couple of skilled air-mechanics, he 
will immediately possess an advantage 
over his competitors. It will be as if 
he had a private railway to his markets 
while his competitors had to travel on horseback. As 
soon as he had scored over his competitors a few times, 
they, in turn, will insist on having flying-boats of their 
own, so as to compete with him. But the difficulty 
would be, of course, to sell the first flying - boat. 
Obviously the boat and its crew must go to China 
and demonstrate its capabilities before it can be sold. 
Which is to say that the supply must be there in order 
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be used to adjusting and 
latest 






















caring: for the 
machines and engines, as 
that our aeroplanes and 
| engines themselves should 
keep ahead of those oft 


other nations 


| . 
i Therefore it is neces- 
sary to create a demand 
| for men and machines 


alike. 
| that old question of sup 


All of which raises 


ply and demand — does 
dlemand create supply or 


create de 


does supply 


mand / The answer is 
simply “ Both.” Nobody 


wanted railw ays,or motor 


cars, or telephones before 





ij such luxuries were in 


ii} vented. It was the supply 





in all cases which created 
the demand. Hf any new 
invention gives its owner 


an advantage 





over his « 


WHEE Mb SERA 
Vor hue hes 





to create the demand. 
When the demand for 
more and more fiving- 


boats arises, then the de- 
mand in turn will create 
the supply. Which is in 
strict accord with all the 
laws of economics. 


Precisely similar argu- 
ments apply to the de- 
velopment of aviation 
The 
owner of big lumber pro- 
perty 


all over the world. 
in Canada or the 
States who owns a flying- 
boat or a seaplane and 
sends his inspectors around 
intervals to 
which 


at frequent 
visit the camps 
must of necessity be near 


a lake or river—will score 





an immense advantage 
over his competitors. 
The Argentine rancher 
who inspects his  out- 





stations in a day or two 



















competitors, then — the 


SHOWING 
supply of that invention 

will create a demand for 

it, provided always that it can be supplied at a 
price which makes its use a business proposition. 


In the case of postal aeroplanes, Mr. Holt Thomas, 
Mr. Handley Page, and others have proved beyond 
question that 
for example, Mr. Holt Thomas's very simple statement 
letter of 





they are a business proposition. As, 


that an airmail jyooo to 5000 words (that 


ITS GREAT SIZE AND CARRYING CAPACITY: 
HANDLEY-PAGE AEROPLANE WHICH CARRIED AIR MAILS FROM NEW YORK TO CHICAGO. 


postal aeroplanes per day in each direction with 
letters at sixpence each A sixpenny letter might 
be limited to half an ounce in weight, but at that 
price, one is told, it would pay quite well. And 


if the postal authorities supplied the 
postal facilities at that rate the demand would tollow. 
Personally one 


letters to 


public with 


does not want to write 4000 - word 


France,” but one sends quite a number 


A CONSIGNMENT OF CARGO BEING PLACED 





IN THE by aeroplane instead of 
taking a fortnight or a 
month on horseback will 
have the more time to devote to his buying and selling. 
But in every case the benefits of the aircraft must be 
That is, 


demonstrated on the spot. the supply must 


create the demand. And when that demand is once 


created there will be no difficulty about maintaining 





a staff of designers who will supply newer and _ better 
types which in turn will create fresh demands. In air- 


craft, as in other things, /’appéliti vient en mangeant. 
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“Don’t spoon it out, 


Peter: pour it out!” 
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More KARO, less Sugar 


Yes ! the more Karo Syrup you use 
the less sugar will you need—on 


meal tables and in all your cooking. 


The youngsters delight in puddings and porridge 
with KARO;; on bread they prefer it to butter and 
jam. And in delicious home-made sweets! Grown- 
ups also will vote for KARO in cakes, tarts, and all 
kinds of fruit dishes. For KARO is an irresistible 
jJust-right sweetness that never” cloys the palate. 


Save and please with a full use of KARO. Pure and whole- 
some, it warms and energises like sugar, and is more digestible. 


dad Sa O THE MORE DELICIOUS 
Syrup 


The spread - bread 


Ask your grocer for Karo Syrup. If any difficulty, send us your 
Price 1/6 per tin of 2 Ibs. nett. 1 6 =<: name and address and 
Can also be supplied in 5-Ib. nett we will see that you are 
and 10-Ib. nett air-tight tins. ye promptly supplied. 
me im 
19 

CORN PRODUCTS Co., Ltd., 

40, Trinity Square, London, E.C 3. 
GLasGow : Gordon Chambers. MANCHESTER: Produce Exchange. 
Also at Hull, Nottingham, Birmingham, and _ Bristol. 
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LADIES" “NEWS. 


HE Prince of Wales went down to Sandringham last 
week for some shooting and hunting. The weather 
was very variab'., but the royal party were able to enjoy 
some excellent sport. The number of accidents in the 
hunting-field show that the going has been far from good. 
They happened to very seasoned riders to hounds. The 
King’s daughter and sons have good seats, but what is 
most noticeable about their riding across country are their 
good hands and judgment. Teaching has been of the best, 
but in this sport natural aptitude and real love of it come 
before all instruction. The Prince of Wales is a true lover 
of horses, and a good horseman; up te now he has had 
no opportunity of enjoying that great British pleasure, a 
first-rate run. Even now the ground is too heavy for it 
to be at its best; the Prince, however, would have the 
advantage of being a light weight. Princess Mary proves 
herself a good and straight goer: not a thruster, but a 
good, judicious cross-country rider. 


Among the many improvements promised by railway 
companies during the last fifteen years-—most of them still 
unperformed—when is public safety in long runs to be 
secured by doing away with separate carriages ? In such, 
any innocent, inoffensive, quiet passenger can be done to 
death, and the criminal leave the train without let or 
hindrance. Until this reform is general, it should be seen 
to by railway officials that no woman travels alone in one 
of these murder traps with an unknown man. _ Since 
many men of rough character whom the Army kept out 
of mischief are now at large, it is not very surprising that 
there should be an epidemic of crime. Therefore, more 
and more protective precautions should be taken by the 
public and -by authorities for the safety and security ot 
travellers from injury and robbery. 


Fashion is going to have a complete turn round, so we 
are told by those who ought to know. Women are looking 
at their dear dresses, which they love because they have 
cost much and because they look well in them, and 
wondering what is to be their fate. Fashion's complete 
turns seldom allow of remodelling or reconstruction. 
There is an air of portentous mystery about the dictators 
of the modes, and about designers male and female. No 
doubt the inspiration for the coming models, which will 
begin to be shown next month, is being sought in the Louis 
Quatorze; Louis Quinze, and Louis Seize periods—quite a large 
field, from which smart designers should evolve many lovely 
frocks. The Watteau mode will be adapted delightfully, 
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AN ATTRACTIVE WRAP. 
Moleskin alone is almost irresistible, but it becomes entirely so when a 
touch of ermine is added to it. 


and hair-dressing after this style is being practised by 
experts, the coiffures Récamier being specially studied. 
As regards our feet, the care lavished upon their appear- 
‘ance during a long reign of short skirts will not be lost, 
for there is no sign of these skirts being greatly lengthened. 
Frills and furbelows will be ours once more. As to detail, 
that will be developed later. Although this period will 
be the chief inspiration of designers, the later Directoire 
fashions are also being exploited and famous pictures 
being studied with a view to adaptation. Of one thing we 
may be happily certain—the hideous, shapeless coat-frock 
of war-work days disappears into the limbo of the dowdy. 


We are becoming accustomed to high prices with a 
little more cheerfulness, perhaps, than eels become accus- 
tomed to being skinned. One thing we pay for readily, 
because we like it so much, profit by it in health, and 
know it to be Britain's best, and that is St. Ivel Cheese 
and other St. Ivel productions. We can have them now 
in plenty, for the West Country warriors are back at their 
peaceful avocations and are making this fine lactic cheese 
again in pre-war quantity. One gets it quite easily from 
any stores. So one eats one’s St. Ivel, and feels that war 
is over and peace and its blessings ours once “more. 


Everyone will be glad to know from so good an au- 
thority as the Countess of Warwick that Warwick Castle 
cannot be sold. It is an asset of our nation, historic, pic- 
turesque, and proud. The rumour that it was to be sold 
to an American syndicate to be used as an hotel sent 
cold shivers down British spines. Lady Warwick says it 
is possible that suites of rooms in the Castle may be run 
by an American syndicate for the accommodation of war- 
enriched Americans who are expected to swarm to this 
country in the immediate future, and whose thus swarming 
it is our duty to encourage 


There is one picture in Warwick Castle which is modern, 
but possesses a dramatic interest. It is that of the present 
Countess by Carolus’ Duran. During the sittings the 
Countess begged for one off to attend a great bazaar. The 
painter, however, was adamant; inspiration was strong 
upon him, and there was risk of the portrait being a failure 
if Lady Warwick did not keep her appointment. To: 
artistic herself to baulk an artist, she kept it; the bazaar 
was the scene of that tragic fire which is remembered with 
a shudder even in war-scarred Paris to-day. The stalh 
at which Lady Warwick wanted to help was in the 
fiercest part, and two of the ladies at it were burnt to 
death. The picture was a success, and saved the sitter’s- 


life as well. A Be. 3 
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LECTRICITY is an essential 
factor in the development 
of Housing Plans, since ' 

Electricity provides the safest, 
cleanest, and most dependable form 
of illumination, and where Electric 
Light is installed the need exists for cA 
the most economical electric lamp 
the lamp that can be depended upon 
to give lasting service combined with 
the strictest economy. In 


COSMOS LAMPS 


you secure every necessary quality — 
they possess exceptional strength, 
and therefore give long service-- 
they are remarkably efhcient, and 
are therefore economical. 


Insist on being supplied with 


COSMOS’ LAMPS. 


Licensed and made under British Patents 
Nos. 16330 of 1907, 23409 of 1009, 8031 of 
1910, 17722 Of sont, and 10918 of 1915 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS 
ELECTRICAL CO, LTD., 


Supply Dept, 
14, Leng Millgate, 

Sales Depots: 
LONDON, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM. 
LEEDS, CARDIFF, SHEFFIELD, 
NEWCASTLE . ON - TYNE, DUNDEE. 
IBELFAST, SOUTHAMPTON. 


Manchester. 





























BRILLIANT 
BRITISH PRODUCT 


with various types of 
and accumulators, the Company can be 
relied upon to provide the most suitable 
equipment to meet every requirement. 




















Having gained experience during 35 years 


engines, dynamos 
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Take the Grand 
Prix ASPIRIN 


Write to-day for a Free 
Sample of Genasprin—the 
flawless brand of aspirin— 
which won the highest 
possible awards — Grand 
Prix and Gold Medal—at 
the International Hygiene 
Exhibition (Milan, 1919), 
in opencompetition against 
all other brands. 



















Doctors prescribe Genasprin 
—for Headache, Toothache, 
Neuralgia, Insomnia, Colds, 
Rheumatism, etc. — because 
they know that it is absolutely 
pure and therefore non- 
injurious, 


To obtain the Free Sample 
simply address a stamped en- 
velope to yourself—write the 
name of this paper on the in- 
side flap—and then post it to us 


Vo. 


(All chemists stock Genasprin — or 
can get it for you—in bottles of 
35 tablets, price 3/-.) 





GENATOSAN, LTD. (Makers of S 


ENASPRIN 


For ial, etc.) 
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12. Cheases Street, Loadon, W.C.1. 
Chairmen: The Viscountess Rhondda, 
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sens} HE quality of present-day cigar- 
ettes is a matter of such importance 
to millions of smokers that we 
offer no apology for a statement 
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Rw weo| of the facts as regards those of 
Goaacocod! 


our own manufacture. 





Over twelve months ago, foreseeing the coming 
shortage of the finest Old Belt Virginia Leaf—which 
we exclusively use in the manufacture of our Piccadilly 
Cigarettes—one of our Directors went over to the 
actual plantation in the U.S.A., and not only bought 
heavily, but secured an option on the first selections 
of future crops. 


As a consequence, we have been able to maintain 
our Piccadilly Cigarettes at the same standard of 
excellence which has made them so much preferred 
by the real connoisseur. 


We guarantee that Piccadilly Cigarettes are made 
by hand, solely of the very finest selected Old Belt 
Virginia and Eastern Carolina leaf, and that they are 
the highest attainment in the art of cigarette-making. 


We feel sure that the thoughtful public will appreciate 
the foresight which has enabled us, in one of the 
necessities of modern life, to live up to the highest 
traditions of our industry. 





POLI COL a EO) Ate 


BLANKETS 


AMAZING VALUES 


Send for Price List. 


Our Blanket Values astound everyone. Through 
keen buying foresight we are, despite recent 
increases in cost of wool, still selling at Summer 
Prices. To test our wonderful value send for our 
beautiful Blue-Grey Blanket —a_ reaily nice 
shade—size 58 x 78 ins., guaranteed 95 per cent. 
wool. price 20/- each, post free, or 38/6 for a 
pair. If you can do better anywhere, or if you 
are not completely satisfied, return your pur- 
chase, and.we will refund the full amount paid. 


S. BARROW & CO., Dept. 136, 
104, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
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What an Atmosphere ! 
Visiting picture-house, theatre, concert, or travelling 
in crowded compartments, think of the wnseen 
danger of deadly disease germs—and wisely take 
an Evans Pastille. 


EVANS Aesti//es 


An effective precautionary measure against the microbes 

of Influenza, Catarrh, Pneumonia, Diphtheria, etc. 

] PER TIN from Chemists or post free from the makers 
/ Evans Sons Lescher & Webb, Ltd., 56, Hanover St., 

2 Liverpool, and 60, Bartholomew Close, London, E.C.1. 








The Streptococcus Brevis causes 
Sore Throat, but readily 
succumbs to the influence of 
Evans /astilies. liiustratea 
from a photo-smic raph, taken 
at our Kuncorn Laboratories . 


See the “Raised Bar” on 
each pastille—a patented 
mark which no other 
pastille possesses. 




























Every 
Burberry 
Garment 
bears a 
Burberry 
Label. 


BURBERRYSVS’ 
Weatherproof 
TOPCOATS 


For Cold, Wet or Windy Days 


Way cak 


 S gpaewershey are universally 
recognised as_ unrivalled 
experts in Dress especially in- q 
tended to meet wide variations of 
weather and climate. 


BURBERRY Materials maintain 
comfort and health on the bitterest 
days, affording a secure defence 
against rain and cold wind, yet 
ventilating naturally. 


Distinguished and becoming, 
Burberry Models enhance natural 
charm by their cachet of Art and 
Fashion, whilst durability in service 
promotes economy. 






BURBERRYS’ FUR CATALOGUE. 
A copy will be sent on request. 


| 

| BURBERRYS' 1920 SALE | 
During January and February. 

Full Sale List of Bargains and Con- 

ditions will be forwarded on application 





Burberry Topcoat. A 1268 


BURBERRYS Haymarket LONDON “*} 
8 & 10, Boulevard Malesherbes PARIS ; and Provincial Agents 
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AN AUSTRIAN TRUTH- TELLER. 


OF all books about the war produced by the leading 


soldiers and statesmen of th 


Czernin’s ‘‘ In the World War’”’ (Cassell) strikes us as being 


the best-written and also the mos 
of its superior interest of the 
kind. The 
Chancellor and Generals write like 


personal German 


special pleaders aiming at the 


making out of a case; while the 
Count tells his story more like a 
detached philosopher and _ passion- 
work has 
an air of sincerity and_ truthful- 
ness, while his personal criticisms 


less historian. His 


‘are singularly courageous and in- 
cisive As Minister of 
the Dual 
war, or the greater part of it at 


Foreign 
Monarchy during the 
brought into 
contact with all its chief 
military and political, in the Cen 
He flatters none 


least, he was thus 


actors, 


tral Monarchies. 
and spares 
Archduke 


victim of Sarajevo, whose assassi- 


none—not even the 


Franz Ferdinand, the 


nation was the causa causaus of 


the war, though the Count rea 
sons very plausibly that it really 
was not due to any one particular 
but rather the 
of various forces which 
had 


the same direction. 


cause or 
resultant 
for long 


person, 


been operating in 


Of the ex-Kaiser Count Czernin 
draws an almost flattering portrait 

much more so than that of the 
young Austrian Emperor Charles, 
whom he certainly does not spare, 
but paints him with all his warts. 
“The Emperor Charles,”” he says, 
“though full of good intentions, 
was devoid of all political training 
and experience, and ought to have 
been brought up to understand the 
principles of the constitution. . 


atmosphere that surrounded him rendered it impossible 
to convince him of the brutal realities prevailing. On 
when back from the front, I had a long 


one occasion, 


e Central Powers, Count 


t engrossing, by reason 


conversation with him. 


favourable impression. 


I reproached him for some act 
of administration, and asserted that not only on me, but 
on the whole Monarchy, his action had made a most un- 
I told him in the course of con- 
versation that he must remember how, when he came to 
the throne, the whole Monarchy had looked to him with 


Count Czernin’s 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand—‘ who had a great dislike of 


the Germans ”’ 


remarked, when looking at his grave, ‘‘ Here lies one who 
never feared the face of clay.” 


portraiture, too, of the murdered 
is frank, fair, convincing, and of most 
particular interest-—a portrait which 


proves how gross were the popular 











of the murdered 
Prince’s character when he was 
alive. To him, too, Count Czernin 
never feared to speak his mind. 
‘No one can deny his great faults. 
Though the circumstances of his 
death were so tragic, it may well 
be that for him it was a blessing.”’ 
Once at rose-scented Konopischt, 
in Bohemia, ‘‘ we had a scene one 
evening after dinner, because he 
said ‘ | always worked in opposition 
to him and rewarded his friendship 
with treachery.’ 1 broke off the 
conversation, remarking that, if he 
could say such things, any further 
serious conversation would be im- 
possible, and I also stated my in- 
tention of leaving the next morn- 
ing. We separated without saying 
good-night to each other.” But 
next morning, when the Count was 
still in bed, the Archduke appeared 
in his room and asked to be for- 
given for what he had said to him 
Such are a 


misconceptions 


the previous evening. 
few personal touches from a nar- 
rative the best of its kind. 








Mr. Edwin W. Streeter, the 
world-famous expert, has presented 








THE SHIP BEARING THE ALLIED NAVAL COMMISSION TO ENSURE THE CARRYING OUT OF THE NAVAL 

TERMS OF THE PEACE TREATY BY GERMANY: H.MS. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Charlton, the President, and the members of the Allied Naval Commission left Portsmouth for Kiel, 
in the ‘ Malaya,” on January 15, in order to ensure the carrying out by Germany of the naval terms of the Peace Treaty. 
The tour will last three weeks or a month, and will embrace Heligoland. The Commission will also visit Berlin. 
flies the flags of the President and those of Rear-Admiral de Mesnil, of France, and Rear-Admiral Orsini, of Italy. 


“ MALAYA.” 


Sakonji represents the Japanese Navy.—{Photograph by C.N.} 


In his case too the 


of his popularity ’ 


great hopes, but that now he had lost eighty per cent. 
‘a frankness which might have been 
envied evén by John Knox in conversation with Mary 
Queen of Scots 


Knox, 


of whom the 


Regent Morton 


The ‘‘ Malaya ”’ 
Captain 


to the Goldsmiths’ Hall, in London, 
his most interesting library dealing 
with the goldsmith’s art, precious 
stones, pearls, and soon. Some of 
these works date from the seven- 
teenth century, and give values, 
more especially of diamonds and 
pearls, at ‘that period; while in 


others are to be found values up to the present day. Mr. 
Streeter is anxious that this disposal of his books should 
be known, in order that offers from the United States 
may no longer be sent to him. 














THE COST OF COAL 


together with the world-shortage, makes it 
AVE 
The mere saving of 
coal is not sufficient—what is needed is 


more necessary than ever before to S 
COAL this winter, 


to obtain a greater amount of heat 
the reduced fuel consumption, and 


cannot be done by filling in the fire-place 


with fire-bricks, The ONLY way i 


instal 


THE ‘HUE? FI 






the cheaper quality, 


chimney), unobstructe 
bars, 


coe 


stove. 
plied 
stock, 
child, 
‘The HUE is clean, 


and improves 
Can now be 
immediately f 
and 





without attention. 





in thousands of pri 


houses, as well as adopted 


by the principal Railway Compa 
Hotels, Hospitals, and Institutions. W 
out question, it is the most 
Barless Fire on the market, and is equ 
suitable for large or small rooms. 


Price from 18/3 
POST FREE 


A beautifully illust 
booklet, giving full 





ticulars of the HUE FIRE, showing how easil 


it is fixed, and many other important points 
@ postcard now to 


YOUNG & MARTEN, Ltd. 
(Dept. 1. LN), Stratford, London, £.15 
To protect the public the word “* HUE” is cast 


on every genuine stove. 


« It saves from 33}°/o to 
50°/o of coal, and that of 


gives the maximum of 


heat IN the room (not the 


The HUE is, moreover, 
an elegant fitment, 


fitted = by 


gienic, will burn for hours 
The 
HUE has been installed 


"ith- 
efficient 


or 
Early Winter 
Days 
The ‘MIRANDA Reg. 
Stocked in Button, Bal., and 
Derby Styles, Self and 
Patent Caps, also in Button 


and Bal. Styles, Hygienic 
Shape, Self Cap. 
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Mrs. ADAIR’S 
GANESH EASTERN 
MUSCLE OIL 


The greatest skin food and muscle producer in 
the world; it makes the skin fresh and 
healthy by producing the muscles and 
feeding the tissues. The cause of lined, 
withered skins and tired eyes is the shrinking 
of the muscles and the wasting of the tissues, 
which makes the skin hang loose. Price 
£1 15s. 6d., £1 Is. 6d., 12s. 6d., 5s. 6d. No 
one should ever neglect to have the mar- 
vellous preparations brought from the East 
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SCRUBB’S“~ AMMONIA 


GNVALUABLE FOR TOILET AND 
« DOMESTIC PURPOSES - - 


Price 1/4 per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 


The public are cautioned against he many injurious 
imitations ef “Scrubb’s Ammonia” that are being 
offered, and attention is drawn to the signature of 
Serubb & Co. on each bottie, without which none 
is genuine. 


SCRUBB & CO., LTD., CUILDFORD STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
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THE QUEEN MARY PEN 
Price 9d. per box. 
Made of the finest 
white metal. This beau. 
tiful pen has received 
the gracious approval 


of HER MAJESTY THE 


PERRY 
TESTED 
PENS 


write evenly 
and = smoothly 
over the roughest 
paper, and are especially 
recommended for rapid work 


containing 24 
from all 
from 


Assorted sample box 
Perry Tested Pens, od. 
Stationers, or post free, 1o}d. 


PERRY & Co., Ltd., 49, Old Bailey, E.C.4 
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= Born 1820 
Still going strong 
1920” 


One hundred years 
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JOHNNIE WALKER TRAVEL SERIES NO.1,—ON BOARD 


Guaranteed same quality all over the world 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., SCOTCH WHIsky DISTILLERS, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 















































SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


STATE AID FOR MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


HETHER for good or ill, the Ministry of Health 

has come into being, and when its staff is completed 

it will, no doubt, after the manner of newly constituted 
Ministries, proceed to make itself felt by interference with 
the daily life of the citizens. Such interference may be 
beneficial or the contrary, according to the advice on which 
it acts; but the experience of other efforts of bureaucracy 
will prevent the wise from expecting much from it. In 
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to put it mildly, the way of officials may be seen from joint Committee of the British Medical Association and the 
the example of the Insurance Acts, which Dr. Bertram British Science Guild calls upon the Government to provide 
3askett, in an address to the South Essex Division of the an annual sum of {£20,000 to provide life pensions of from 
3ritish Medical Association, charges with being the cause £500 to £1000 a year for such persons as shall have made 
of the late increase of tuberculosis. It is a little difficult discoveries in medical science. Yet they have cnly tc 
to follow the learned doctor’s reasoning, because, as an read Macaulay’s denunciation of a similar scheme for 
apostle of Free Trade—he was, I believe, once Secretary providing us with good literature to see how such a plan 
of the Cobden Club—he finds it as impossible to keep is bound to disappoint the expectations of its promoters. 
tariffs out of the question as Mr. Dick did to exclude King The medical man who can discover an effective way ot 
Charles’s head from his Memorial; but his argument treating any widespread disease can make {as a specialist 
seems to be that the Insurance Acts, by demanding four- an income to which the pitiful £500 a year to be offered 
pence a week from the much-enduring by the Government is as feathers; and the same may 




















‘ working-man,’’ caused poverty, and that be said with even greater cogency of anything capable of 
poverty causes tuberculosis. With some being turned into a “ patent ’”’ medicine. Nor would the 
part of this argument, which may be found proposed annuity offer the research student the means, 
at length in the British Medical Journal for often much needed, of bare subsistence while engaged on 
Jan. 10, one is inclined to agree, for the his researches. Every discovery of importance in this 
\cts certainly were the cause Meee Cet al 


of poverty in many a medi 








cal man; but, in that case, 
tuberculosis ought now to 
be vanishing from among us, 
since both medical and work- 
ing man alike have profited 
by the war wages they have 
lately received ; whereas it is 
rather on the increase than 
otherwise. The impenitent 
Tariff Reformer might also 
point out that the real cause 





of tuberculosis was not the 








ON HIS RETURN FROM THE UNITED STATES, ON LEAVE: Insurance Acts, but the 
LORD GREY OF FALLODON famous Budget which passed 

Lord Grey of Fallodon reached England from the United States on January 13, Before about the same time, with 
leaving the ship, for London, he said: “I am officially coming home on leave to consult the Land Valuation legisla- 


with the Prime Minister and Lord Curzon, and nothing will be said at 


to America until I have seen them.”’ It will be noted that Lord Grey is 
his dark glasses.—[Photograph by S. and G.| 


any case, democracy, which is guilty of much, cannot be 
held responsible for its failure, if ths should come about, 
for the people have not in any way been consulted as to 
its formation, 


It may be hoped, nevertheless, that before the new 
Ministry commits itself to any line of action it will con 
sider whither it is likely to lead. That this is not always, 


My chief mate 


— =, 


PLAYERS 
NAVY CUT 


bout my return tion dependent upon it, which 
able to discard 











has entirely stopped the pro- 

















vision of small houses, and 


has, therefore, brought about the over- IN BERLIN, TO CONSULT A FAMOUS* GERMAN DOCTOR: 


crowding which is the real causa causans of KING NICHOLAS OF MONTENEGRO. 

the disease. For the rest, Dr. Baskett On November 29 of last year, the National Skupshtina of Montenegro deposed King 
succeeded in persuading his audience, which Nicholas, and decided to reunite Montenegro with Serbia. On the 28th of the following 
promptly passed a unanimous resolution month, a Ministry was formed at Belgrade, representing the Kingdoms of Serbia and 


Montenegro and the war-formed Yugo-Slav State, and the creation ct a Greater Serbia 


affir g his major premi One counsel 4 
firming his major | ee was announced. The King of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes is Peter I., who was 


which has lately been urged upon the Minis- elected King of Serbia in 1903. The Prince Regent and Heir-Apparent is Prince Alexander. 
try seems to be a gov 1d deal more futile. A The new Kingdom includes Serbia, Montenegro, and Yugo-Slavia.—[Photograph by G.P.A.] 








Watchmakers. Established 1851. 
Ss LATEST SUCCESS AT KEW, 
Ss August, 1919—92'1t Marks. 
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f MINUS Sapphire Tot Ring, suitable for Presentation. 
Finest Quality. Heavy Cases. 
Fully Jewelled—Lever Movements. 

Latest Extreme 

Kine Brilliant Ring, Improvements. Accuracy. 


Open Circle Setting, 
£15 15 oO 





Fine Sapphire and 
Diamond Ring, 
£6 15 0 






S.SMITH & SoM 


ABSOLUTELY 
U N BREAKAB LE a A fine Assortment of Rings 


SILVER CASE £4 4 'f) & gS 5 (0 & Jewellery always in stock. 


EVERY WATCH WARRANTED. 
With Hinged Case, £3 30 
Please write for Special List of 
Accessories for the Front. Please wr te 
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We give Highest Prices for [eaflets—free _. "ine Double 3 
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Lot 209 — Re- 
mainder of 
Hemstitched 
Linen Damask 
Cloths of super- 
fine quality. 
Only a few 


Do not miss 
this splendid 
opportunity of 
replenishing 
your stock of 
Linens. Irish 
Linen Table- 








cloths, Sheets, er’ : 

Pillow Cases, Y ee — 
Towels,  Kit- ss ee Ms * 59/6 
chen Cloths, 24 “et ; 79/6 


Handkerchiefs 


\ few Carving 
etc., are all 


Cloths to match. 





offered at re- ine. rae 
uced prices. Write to-day for a copy of our 2 i 
duce aaa lilustrated Sale List yo D, sent + x 30... 7/it 
Jree and post free on request. 
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CHEESE 


— Many thousands have been obliged to go without 
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HERE is a Paton Lace 
' for every Boot and 
Shoe in every walk of life. 





Insist on having ‘‘Paton’s’”’ and you 
ensure freedom from the annoyance 





of continually breaking laces. Not 


only do they give long service—they 





keep their appearance and the tags 


are fast. 
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ALL BRITISH. 








their favourite cheese during the war. They will 





Jour Boot Dealer can supply 


tf vou insist on ** Paton's.” be pleased to know that they can now get them 
fresh daily from their usual retailer at all times. 


St. IVEL, Ltd., YEOVIL, SOMERSET. 


Wau. PATON, Irp., JouNsTONE, SCOTLAND. 
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= There is no Substitute ‘. Th H m 66 F i A d 9 
: e Home “First-Ai 
a ' 
: “, 
” 
t ., 
\ o e ; ? 
a” T is . wise mother who keeps always 
® . handy a little box of that ever-ready 
- first-aid, Zam-Buk. 
: Las Zam-Buk is so beautifully soothing 
. . for the children’s hurts. A touch of 
\ # Zam-Buk—a bandage made of almost 
Bi any clean rag—no more pain—no more 





tears. Just a quiet, swift healing. 


Zam-Buk is so pure and so refined 
that it may be used for all sorts of skin 


abrasions, soreness or sprains. 


Zam-Buk is healing, soothing and 
antiseptic. It has also this to recom- 
mend it strongly—it is of unique herbal 


origin and contains no animal fat to turn 





it rancid, and no mineral poisons, It is 





so wholesome you could eat it. No 
wonder Zam-Buk is described as 


“The World's Greatest Healer.” 











Always ask for 
a DE COLLIS BROWNE 


OF ALL CHEMISTS 1/5-3/ 








Don’t experiment with cheap and unknown ointments and salves. There’s no skin 
treatment so safe and easy to use, and so sure in its results as Zam-Buk. Sold only 
in sealed boxes at 1/3 and 3/-, the larger size being the more economical as it contains 
nearly 4 times as much Zam-Buk as the 1/3 size. Of all Chemists. 

















































Continued } 

field is bound, while human nature remains as it is, to be 
hotly disputed on its first announcement, and has to pass 
through what is called its period of obloquy. While the 
grass is growing, the steed generally has to starve. 


Yet there are needs which a paternal Government 
might easily supply which might really forward the advance 
of medical science. One is the provision of laboratories 
on something like the lines of the Davy-Faraday Laboratory 
of the Royal Institution, where the accredited student 
might work free, and without having to provide himself 
with expensive apparatus and a place to put it in. Another 
plan could be the provision of medical scholarships and 
exhibitions like the classical and mathematical ones open 
to County Council and other scholars, whereby those with 
a vocation for medicine, but not blessed with rich parents, 
might provide themselves with their technical education. 
Post-graduate research in such subjects is also much in 
need of endowment, and this would have the advantage 
that the endowment would stop when the research did, 
whereas the life pension desired by the Joint Committee 
would not. If such a scheme were developed in the 
direction of what is called in the jargon of the day psycho- 
therapy, or mind-healing, it might go far to rescue the 
subject from the quacks and faddists who have hitherto 
enjoyed the opportunity of exploiting it. But this, as 
Mr. Kipling says, is another story. BP. L, 





“ Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Com- 


” 


panionage "’ (Dean and Son) for 1920 is of exceptional 
importance and interest, in view of the enormous amount 
of fresh information it contains as the result of changes 
in succession and the bestowal of new titles and honours. 
writes Mr. Arthur 
Hesilrige in his preface, ‘‘ the first year of Peace has been 
even more strenuous than any of the years of War. 
In the course of the past year the new Honours conferred 


“From an,editorial point of view, 


have reached the huge total of over 4000. . .. The 
number of changes of residence is truly phenomenal. The 
present issue shows an increase of 400 pages over those 
The Roll of Honour, to 
which 230 names have been added since the last edition, 
is once more included. 


comprising the 1914 volume.” 


It contains now no fewer than 
3150 names, or almost 10 per cent. of the total death 
roll of officers on all fronts—a splendid proof of the 
patriotism of the British nobility. Owing to casualties 
in the War, the succession to 231 hereditary dignities has 
either been precipitated or their normal descent changed. 
The number of heirs killed in action was 190. Many other 
points of interest are noted in the editorial preface. 


CHESS. 


To CorRRESPONDENTS.—Communications for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, Milford Lane, Strand, W.C. 

E M Laye (Clapham).—In your last contribution how do you mate if Black 
replies with 1. Kt to B 2nd? Otherwise the composition is a very 
promising one. 

CHARLES CoTtTiER (Montreux, Switzerland).—We fear your ingenuity has 
misled you with 3825. The White King is correctly placed at K 8th, and 
your solution as per your amended diagram is not the author’s. 

Joun Watts.—Yes, a problem is perfectly sound under the circumstances 
you mention. There is a school of purists who maintain that any move 
of Black, however futile, should require two moves to defeat it, but that 
opinion is not endorsed by the general consensus of composers. 


PROBLEM No. 3828.—By W. LanastarrF. 
BLACK. 
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4 LLL YW 1. Wa 
WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in three moves. 


SoLuTION OF PRoBLEM No. 3825.—By G. HEATHCOTE. 
WHITE BLACK 
1. Kt to B 4th P to Kt 7th 
2.Q to Kt 3rd P to Kt 8th (Queen) 
3. Kt to K 6th mate 
If Black plays: 1. K to B 4th, 2. B to R 4th, etc.; if 1. K to B 6th, 
2. B to K 4th (ch); and if 1. P to Kt 5th, then Q to Kt 3rd. 


SOLUTION OF ProBLEM No. 3826.—By J. W. Assorr. 
WHITE BLACK 
1. Kt to Kt sq Kt to B 3rd 
2. Kt to K B 3rd Any move 
3. Kt or B mates 
If Black plays 1. P to Q 6th, then B to R 2nd (ch) ete, 
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CorrEcT SOLUTION OF ProBLEM No. 3820 received from K D Ghose (New 
Delhi, India); of No. 3823 from H F Marker (Porbandar, India); of 
No. 3824 from R F Morris (Sherbrooke, Canada) and John F Wilkinson 
(Alexandria) ; of No. 3825 from J B Camara (Madeira) and M J F Crewell 
(Tulse Hill); of No. 3826 from Joseph Willcock (Southampton), A W 
Hamilton-Gell (Exeter), C H Watson (Masham), and H B (St. Leonards- 
on-Sea). 

Correct SoLurIoNs OF ProBLeM No. 3827 received from H Grasett Baldwir. 
(Farnham), J S Forbes (Brighton), J C Stackhouse (Torquay), C de W 
(Bexhill), G Kidd (Chichester), A H H (Bath), A W Hamilton-Gell (Exeter), 
A R Robinson (Golders Green), Joseph Willcock (Southampton), G Stilling- 
fleet Johnson (Seaford), R C Durell (South Woodford), H W Satow 
(Bangor), E J Gibbs (East Ham), H Cockell (Penge), H B (St. Leonards- 
on-Sea), and Mark Dawson (Horsforth). 

CHESS IN ENGLAND. 

Game played at Hastings in the Major Victory Tournament of the British 

Chess Federation, between Messrs. V L Wanitucn and W WINTER, and 

awarded the special prize for the best game played by a British competitor. 





(Queen’s Pawn Game.) 
WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 
(Mr. Wahltuch.) (Mr. Winter.) (Mr. Wahltuch.) (Mr. Winter.) 
P to Q 4th P to Q 4th ing the Kt for K B sq when necessary. 
P toQ B 4th P to K 3rd 


2 Anyway the sequel shows the text 
3. KttoQ B3rd_ Kt to K B 3rd 

4- 

5. 


move opens the way for the final 
B to Kt 5th Q Kt to Q 2nd assault. 


P to K 3rd B to K 2nd 12. Kt to K 5th P to Q R 3rd 


6. Kt to B 3rd Castles 13. P to B 4th P to B 4th 
7. B to Q 3rd P to Q Kt 3rd 14. R to B 3rd Kt to K sth 

I ta 2 Pp > r. S Pp 
* . od : —_ 14—P to B 5th followed by B to 
+ mn Be sae Q B sq is a more adequate defence 
10. R to B sq R to K sq aS Paarl : 


P to Kt 3rd 
P takes Kt 


15. R to R 3rd 
16, Kt takes Kt 
17. B to B 4th R to K Bsq 
18 Q to Kt 3rd P toQ Kt 4th 
19. B takes P (ch) K to Kt 2nd 
20. Q to K 6th 


So far the moves are the same- 
in a slightly different order—as those 
of the great game between Pillsbury 
and Tarrasch in the previous Hastings 
Tournament. Now Black makes a 
departure, but whether for the better 
in view of his later play is a matter | 
of doubt. 

11. B takes Kt Kt takes B 

Looking at the fact that a strong 
King’s side attack is being developed 
by White, it is worth consideration | 2 
whether B takes B 1s not safer, reserv- | 21. Q to Kt 4th 


With this reply White scores a 
masterly victory. His clean, correct 
| and forcible style of play well-deserved 
the honour bestowed upon it by the 
adjudicators. 

B to K B 3rd 
Resigns. 


° 








The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have 
granted 200 guineas to the funds of the training-ships 
Arethusa and Chichester, from the proceeds of exhibitions 
of ‘‘ mystery ’’ ships and German submarines. The Com- 
mittee welcome this acceptable help, especially as it may 
be taken to show that the Admiralty values the work 
that has been done on these two training-ships. It should 
be an incentive, too, to the British public generally to 
continue to help in the maintenance of these useful ships 
for poor boys of good character. If any of our readers 
desire to send a donation, the address is 154, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.C.2. 











Medical Opinion: 


* The principal indication in the treatment of 
arterio-sclerosis consists first of all in pre- 
venting the birth and development cf arterial 
lesions. During the pre-sclerotic pettod, uric 
acid being the only factor 



































causing hyper - tension, it Pa iGN 

is therefore necessary to “ om 
combit enervetic uly and fre- f : 
qui ntly the retention of uric { , 

acid in the organism by the ¥ 

use of URODONAL.” f 


Professor FAIVRE, 
University of Poitiers, 


* URODONAL is an ideal 
agent in the hands ot the 
physician 





in all cases 





where there 









is reason to 
fear the reten- 
tion of oxalic 
acid, as URODO. 
NAL eliminates 
this) poison as 
readily as it elim- 
inates uric acid, 
and thus —s safe- 
guards the patient 
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and Formgn Chemists, 164, Piceadilly, London, W.1, from whom also can be had, post free, the full explana. 


tory booklets, * Scientific Remedies,’ and ** Treatise on Diet.” 


The triumph of Modern Science. 


URODONAL 
DISSOLVES 
URIC ACID 
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URODONAL. prices, 5s. and (2s. Prepared at Chatelain’s Laboratories, Paris 
chemists and drug stores, or direct, post free, 5/6 & 12/6, from the British Agents, HEPPEL.LS Pharmacists, 





































IT IS AN UNDOUBTED 
FACT that 


JUBOL 


is the finest remedy known to 











Science for Chronic Constipa- 








tion, Indigestion, and all 
Intestinal Troubles. 











These serious and (if neglected) 








dangerous complaints ofven show 













Arterio-Sclerosis, 
Rheumatism, 
Acidity, 
Obesity, 
\g Sciatica, 


The use of JUBOL 









Can be obtained from all 










toms which one may not connect in one’s mind with Intestinal Disorder. 

It may be Piles or Hemorrhoids, it may be Boils and Pimples, Headache, 
Sallow Complexion, or even Insomnia. 

If you have all or any of these symptoms, your intestine requires “ re-edu 
cating,” and once brought to a healthy state again, kept so. 

JUBOL—and JUBOL alone —will do this. 

JUBOL acts by stimulating physiological action, and thereby avoids the 
injurious effects of prolonged and indiscriminate use of purgatives, which in 
the long run never effect a cure. 

JUBOL is not a drug; it is a combination of natural remedies, and it avoids 


the risks attached to the habitual use of senna-pods, liquid paraffin, magnesia, 
and other laxative remedies, 


has been advocated by many distinguished French 
physicians, and it is also being taken up by puysicians in our own country. 


Full particulars of JUBOL, together with a useful booklet on DIET, will be sent post free on 
application to the Sole British Agents, HEPPELLS, Chemists, 164, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


Price 5/- per box. 


Prepared at Chatelain’s Laboratories, Paris. Obtainable from all Chemists and Stores, 
or direct post free, 5/3 and 30/-, from HEPPELLS. 


themselves in the form of symp- 


Full Course of 6 boxes, 29/6. 
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M. MYERS &SON.Ltd., 80, Charlotte St.. Birmingham 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION | 


To 
*THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.’ 
Paip 1v ADVANCE. 
INLAND. 
Twelve Months (including Christmas Number), £2 189 
Six Months, £1 8 2; orincluding Christmas Number, £1 107 
Three Months, 14/1; or including Christmas Number, 16/6 
CANADA. 
Twelve Months (including Christmas Number), £3 0 II 
Six Months, £1 9 3: or including Christmas Number, £1 118 
Three Months. 147; or including Christmas Numbe-~, 17/0 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 

Twelve Months ‘including Christmas Number), £3 5 3 
Six Months,£1 I! 5:0r including Christmas Number, £1 13 10 
Three Months, 15/9; or including Christmas Number, 18/2 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing 
Mffice, 172, Strand, in English money; by cheques, crossed **The National 
Provincial and Union Bank of Englani, Limited”; or by Post Office 
Orders, payable at the East Strand Post Office, to THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS AND SKEICH, LTD., 172, Strand, London, W.C.2 








Culleton’s Heraldic Office 


92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Arms and Pedigrees of English and 
Foreign Families. 


Genealogical Researches in Public Records. 
PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED 
Seals, Rings, Dies, Book-plates (ex-libris) Engraved. 
ARMORIAL STAINED GLASS. MEMORIAL TABLETS. 
Sketches and Designs for all purposes. 


Irritated Itching Skins 


Soothed With Cuticura 
Bathe With 


Cuticura 











These super-creamy emollients usu- 
ally stopitching, clear away pimples, 
redness and roughness, remove dan- 
druff and scalp irritation and heal 
red, rough and sore hands. If used 
for every-day toilet purposes they 
do much to event such distressing 
troubles. Nothing better, sureror 
more economical at any price. 
Soap Is., Ointment 1s. 3d_and 2s 6d. 
Sold throughout the Empire, For thirty-two 
page Skin Booklet address F. Newbery 
Sons, Ltd., 27. Charterhouse Square, 
London. Also for mail orders with price, 
BP Cuticura Soap shaves without mug 


















“THE PENS 
WHAT GLIDE” 


7 
9 5 PELLET POINT 









8 for 10}d. post free of 
9d. from ali Stationers. 




















The DULCITONE 


A Harp-Toned Light-Weight Piano that never needs Tuning. 























DURING THE WINTER 


and at all other times 
the many branches ot 


TheChurch Army 


give important help to 


MEN STILL SERVING 


and to 


EX - SERVICE MEN 


and their dependents, 
as well as combating 


HUNGER, COLD & SUFFERING 


among the very poor. 


FUNDS ARE 
URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Cheques, crossed ‘Barclays’ a/c Church 
Army,” payable to Prebendary CARLILE, 
D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 
Bryanston St., Marble Arch, London, W.1. 























‘THIS delightful little instrument, with keys and touch like a good 

plano, is just the thing for an evening’s music by the fireside, in 
the garden, on board ship, or an impromptu concert or dance. The 
sounds are produced by tuning forks, which are unaffected by || 
change of climate. 
Can be easily moved about as it weighs only 60 lbs. 
Compass 5 octaves. In the Colonies and abroad 
the Dulcitone is invaluable. | 


Price - - £36 net. 


To Foreign Buyers :—- We pack carefully, insure and send, freight || 
paid, to any shipping port abroad for £5 extra. Cash with order. 1 








Write to-day for particulars to the sole makers : 


THOMAS MACHELL ®& SONS, 
D 54, Gt. Western Road, Glasgow. | 














Safeguard the 
Beauty of your Hair 


HE: beneficial effect of Pétrole 
Hahn upon the scalp results 
in a luxuriant and silky growth; it 
also promotes waviness and enables the hair to 
retain its natural colour. Invaluable after illness or 
breakdown,when the hair becomes thin and brittle, 


:  SetroleNahn 






FOR THE HAIR 











SAFEGUARD YOUR CAR 


HEN your new car arrives have a 
Browne & Lilly Motor House s¢ady for 
it. No use having a good car without 
suitable protection, therefore make sure 
of the Motor House FIRST — ana it must 
be a Browne & Lilly. Prices £20 to £200 


artistic durable prompt. delivery. 
Write for free illustrated catalogue, which gives 
particulars of all kinds of portable buildings 


BROWNE & LILLY, Ltd., 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS, 
THAMES _ SIDE, READING. 














PANAMA PEARL NECKLETS 


From & Gns 


MOST WONDERFUL REPRODUCTION. 


IMITATION IN 
PERFECTION. 
PERFECTION IN 
IMITATION. 


Old Gold. 
Jewellery, 
Bric-a-Brac, 


Sought or bx hanged 


MACMICHAEL, o.ottiis? Syiare'?, Sits wa 








Kendes 
HAIR TINT for Grey or Faded Hair 


lints grey or faded hair any 














Appotnt: t 4 | 
ppointi ven “The Alleviation of Human Pain.” 














By Special 





ELECTRIC 


INVALID’S 
CARRIAGE. 


No lessons to learn—it “* goes by 
itself.” Suitable for invalids or 
disabled of any age or condition. 
Cost of maintenance practically 
nil. Speed up to 5 miles per 
hour. Perfect safety. Absolute 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE comfort and simplicity. 
AND FULL PARTICULARS 


2, 4, & 6, NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


to HM. 
the King. 


















Free from all danger. Highly concentrated. Very economical oat iy ek lion 
\ c rown, fgehtebrowr or 
Large size, J7/-3 Small size, &/6. i It is permanent and 
nner washable, has no grease, and 
x Supplied by Chemists, Druggists, Hairdressers and Stores. does not burn the aa It is 
Wholesale Agents for United Kingdom 9 ret aren aanetere a 
*y G. B. KEND & SONS, LID., aliens. cotter sam 
%y 75, Farringdon Road, E.C. 1. bottle. ft ¢ the flask 
Chemists and Stores every 
ty . where, or direct — HINDES, Ltd. 
Fay I Tabernacle Street. City, London, 
+o4 4 Patentees and Manufacturers of the 
world-famous Hindes Hair Wavers. 
Telegrams . 
Bathchair, A wee Lad 
Pn ) Telephone ; 
esdo. London. - May‘air 
(3.& A.& Amt we) SY 1040 


GE.Oe 


Hobson 


CARBURETTERS 


H-M-HOBSON LIMITED 


29 VAUXHALL BRIDGE R? 
el iele), Ss Ww:! 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 
“A great deal of prominence has been 


given lately to the real or supposed 
virtues of air-cooling for car-engines. 


Air- v. Water- 
Cooling. 

The war has taught the engine-designer a lot about air- 

cooling, and there is nu doubt much progress has been 


made as the result of experience with air-cooled aero- 
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satisfactorily, so far as my own knowledge goes. Iam quite 
aware that a recent trial of a car fitted with an air-cooled 
engine was very successful indeed, and showed quite a 
good performance as regards both fuel and oil consumption. 
But the car was driven by one of the most expert com- 
petition drivers in the country, and, therefore, the test must 
net be taken too seriously. I congratulate the makers 
end the driver; but I should very much like to see what 

the same car would do, after six months of average 
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running, driven by an amateur of average driv- 
ing atility. My experience of air-cooled motors 
is that they require infinitely more attention 
to keep in tune than the water-cooled type. 
They are more expensive in oil-consumption, and, 
as a rule, do not under the test conditions give 
the same power output for their dimensions. 
Air-cooling is old in America, but it is significant 
that it has met with very little success. I 
recollect when there were several air - cooled 
cars made in the United States, but they 
have all, with the single exception of the 
Franklin, disappeared. True, the designer 
knows more about first principles than he did 
then; but it is nevertheless significant t at 
the American’ constructor 
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The latest and most significant de- 
velopment in British motor-car manu- 


Willys-Overland 
in England. 


facture is the new  British-American 
Company, Willys Overland Crossleys, Ltd. Arrange- 
ments between Willys - Overland, Ltd., of Toledo, Ohio, 
U.S.A., and Crossley Motors, Ltd., of. Gorton, Manchester, 
have been definitely completed. The new company has 
acquired the Heaton Chapel staff and factory of Crossley 
Motors, Ltd., and will manufacture all- British Overlands. 
using British labour and British materials throughout. 
Willys Overland Crossley, Ltd., will make ‘“ Overland 
Four ’”’ cars first for British, and later for Overseas markets. 
It should prove of considerable benefit to labour condi- 
tions and industrial produc‘ion in this country. The 
majority of the company’s shareholders are British. Mr. 
John N. Willys, President of the Willys - Overland Company 


of Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A., is its President. Its directors 
are :—Chairman, Sir Kenneth Crossley, Bart. (Chairman, 
Crossley Motors, Ltd.); Mr. Edwin B. Jac kson (Vice- 
President, Willys- Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio, 


U.S.A.) ; Mr. William M. Letts, C.B.E. (Managing Director, 
Crossley Motors, Ltd.) ; Mr. Frank Wyman Libby (Chair- 
man and Managing Director, Willys- Overland, Ltd., 


London). The authorised cavital is /2,000,000. Crossley 








has not thought it worth 
while to pursue a subject 
which seemed to promise 





good results. 





AT THE “LION GATEWAY” SCRIVELSBY COURT, THE HOME OF 
MR. F. S. DYMOKE, KING’S CHAMPION: A 16-20-H.P. RUSTON HORNSBY. 


engines, It must be pointed out, however, that the con 
ditions under which the aeroplane motor works are quite 
dissimilar from those existing in the case of the car, and 
it does not at all follow that what will give excellent results 
in the one case will do equally well in the other. Also, 
it must not be forgotten that the most successful aero- 
engines were, after all, water-cooled. It may be readily 
agreed that, providing air-cooled engines can be so designed 
as to retain their efficiency in the hands of the private 
owner—and that is where the shoe pinches—there is very 
much to be said for the principle involved. The air 
cooled engine is lighter and much less expensive in manu- 
facturing costs. Its use does away with the necessity for 
a more or less complicated system of cooling. There is no 
need for radiators and the pump and water connections, 
which, while they usually give very little trouble, never- 
theless require a certain amount of attention. 

On the other hand, there are problems connected 
with air-cooling which have not even yet been solve | 







quarter of a ton. 


minute. 





Aa —Conical— 
6: 18— for medi- 
um powered 
cars and truck, 
tractor, farm 
and stationary 
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| You'd Expect the 


Insulator to Crumble 


—if you put it into a vice and exerted 
upon it a pressure of more than a 


Yet that’s virtually what the insula- 
tor on a spark plug must stand. As 
the explosions within the cylinders 
increase in rapidity, the pressure is 
practically continuous—a pressure of 
3% pounds dropping 300 times per 


The composition of insulator 3450 and the 
patented gasket construction of Champion De- 
pendable Spark Plugs enable them to withstand 
2% times the shock that porcelains will endure. 
That's why Champions never crumble or crack. 


Ask your dealer for the spark plug that is 
most enduring and dependable—ask for it by 
name—and see that the name “Champion” ap- 
pears on the insulator as well as on the container, 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
So Toledo, Qhio, U. S. A. 


I wei h © 
- hampion 


It may be that I am pre- 
judiced,. but I cannot forget 
the experiences of the early days of 
motoring, when air-cooling was 
well thought of by more than 
one of the leading —construc- 
tors. Take Lanchester, as an 
example. I am _ perfectly  con- 
fident that if Mr. Lanchester 
were asked to design an air-cooled 





car to-day he would shudder at 
the thought — and he knows a 
lot about the principle, which 




















he learnt in the hard school 
of experience. In any case, I am 
not inclined to think that air- 
cooling will make a_ great deal 
of progress here until a long course of public demon- 
strations has shown it to be satisfactory from all 
points of view. That, I think, will be difficult to 


accompl sh. 





EARL BEATTY’S NEW CAR: A 25-50-H.P. TALBOT, WITH COLE FOUR-SEATED COUPE 
BODY SUPPLIED BY MESSRS. MALCOLM CAMPBELL, LTD., OF 27, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Motors, Ltd., who will continue to make the Crossley 
car, are providing a staff for immediate operation of the 
Overland factory at Heaton Chapel. The new combination 
should make itself felt in the British irdustry.—W. W. 























road behaviour. 














THE IDEAL B& 
SPORTING CAR 


‘Price 200 Guineas. 


The Kingsbury Junior 
thoroughly deserves this 
title, alike because of its 
delightful “ snap” and 
‘life’ in running and its 
clean-cut, racy appear- 
ance. Its light weight 
makes it exceptionally 
economical to run, and 
is also a _ prominent 
factor in its splendid 


ingsbu 


Junior 


London and Midland Motors, Ltd., 
445, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. ! 
Telegrams + Leonandmid Wesdo, London.” 


Telephones o - «+ Maytair 4202 and 42 
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Distinctive Features 


HERE is that about a Chalmers car which gives 
distinction. For it is the combination of features 
exclusive to the Chalmers that makes it stand out, 
clear cut, against the hazy background of ordinary 


























cars. Among these is its simplicity of design, and— 

owing to its Hot Spot and Ram’s Horn—complete ls 
absence of vibration. ‘= 
The Hot Spot” iZI 
Chalmers 
America’s Favourite Six = 
Hot Spot atomises the petrol. Ram’s Horn carries = 
those atoms to the equidistant cylinders with lightning- — RES 
like rapidity, and its shape prevents pools These  }E=4 
improvements cut waste, and give greater mileage 1H 
from low-grade petrol. May we send further details? JESU 
GREAT = 
Price E75SO > PORTLAND ST. = 
ORLER NOW FOR EARLY DELIVERY. 1=\ 
Maxwell Motors Ltd., 116, Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. = 
=H 
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The Car that made 
OVERHEAD VALVES 
FAMOUS 


Buick All-Enck 
ee 


ssed Engine. 


KX-45 Chassis (short) £560 


KX-49 ” (long) £650 


For ful particulars apply to 


GENERAL MOTORS, Ltd. 
135/7, <.ong Acre, W.C. 2 


Telegrams : Telephone : 





* Buickgen, London.”’ Gerrard 9626- 
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Economy and Convenience Paramount. 


‘PACE is too meagre to enumerate each single point 
\J the designers of Denby lorries figured out scien- 

tifically tor economy and convenience to the user. 
Simple statements of Denby merits might seem like 
egotism, 


We preter to let the user speak its praises. Detail 
specification in our catalogue will impress upon you 
the reasons tor the Denby’s popularity. 


Load capacities: 1, 2, 24, 33, 5 tons. 
BRITISH EMPIRE MOTORS, Ltd., 


4-6, Star Road, West Kensington, London, England. 


= DENBY MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
Export Department, Singer Building, New York, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘ Dentrux” 
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Tobacco 


There is long delight 
in this slow-smoking ~~ 
mixture. 


“ KING’S 
HEAD” 


stronger b!iend. 


Vidi ti tlitliys 
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Both are sold everywhere at ‘tt “ ner oz. 
Tins: 2 oz 1/11—4 oz 3/10 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES | 
1’ 


Medium 5." 2/2! 4/3 
aes 7 8611/2 «2/11 5/10 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

















successors. Both types of patron, therefore, have found 
pleasure in the revival, especially as the company at the 
Prince’s is equally at home in this earlier as in the later 
products of the famous collaboration. Three performances * 
stand out as full of vis comica—Mr. Leo Sheffield’s Vicar, g 
Mr. Lytton’s Sorcerer, and the Lady Sangazure of Miss 
Bertha Lewis; but there is good work also done by 
Mr. Gordon Cleather, Miss Nellie Briercliffe, Miss Helen 
Gilliland, and Mr. Derek Oldham; and the choral singing 
must not be left unnoticed. 
























































“THE SORCERER,.” AT THE PRINCE'S. 
G Sacer are two points of view from which a revival 
“The Sorcerer’ is specially interesting—and 
interesting to two different classes of the public. First of 
all, there is its historical interest for connoisseurs or for 
playgoers who know by heart the Gilbert and Sullivan 
series. Here, such will say, we can see the start of a 


delightful artistic convention. The plan is not quite 
“HIS HAPPY HOME.” AT THE COMEDY. 


Mr. Ben Wekster had a busy day on Monday, for besides 
sharing the first-night honours of ‘‘ Mr. Pim,” he appeared 
in the afternoon at the Comedy in a farce written by i 
H. V. Willoughby and entitled ‘‘ His Happy Home.” 
Mr. Webster played with refreshing humour and breadth 
of style the part of a Persian poet, bland, dignified roman- 


complete on either its literary or its musical side. Save 
: in the treatment of the Vicar and the droll John Wellington 
Wells, neither Gilbert’s fancy nor his humour has fully 
gained that spontaneity and that impetus which he was so 
soon to attain for each of them. And in Sullivan’s score 





again we notice a certain dependence on grand opera effects 
. ° 
from which before long he felt able to break away—thus . red : S PGR A AC yy pays ng 


in his use of recitative ; but, on the other hand, the song tic-looking but amorous, who, with no intention to harm 
4 his English friends, gets them all, including a publisher, 


about the curate, the duet between Lady Sangazure and 
into the most distressing tangle of complications. As 


her aristocratic counterpart, and the exquisite quintet 


already give more than promise of that stream of melody droll a figure as even the poet is the bewildered little 





publisher, whose shock at finding his innocence involved 


and that scholarly accomplishment which were to show 
is most quaintly, just because quietly, pictured by Mr. 


that English music, after all, still possessed vitality. But 


there is another attraction about ‘‘ The Sorcerer.’’ Less A LEEDS FIRM’S ROLL, OF HONOUR: A BEAUTIFUL David Miller. The author acknowledges a certain in- 
often staged than other old Savoy operas, and, therefore, MEMORIAL TABLET. debtedness to M. Froyez; if his is an adaptation, perhaps 
less traditionally familiar than, say, ‘‘ The Mikado” or Employees of Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse and Co., of et so is explained, owing to the necessities of dilution, the 
ee : ay  eeeeah Bes , etected the central tablet in memory of two sons of the principa Beye oe sg ee SN Maids aig ae si % 
“The Gondoliers,”’ it possesses, alike in its story and in (Mr. W. P. Bowman), fallen in the war. The added panels lack of sparkle in the first act. None the less, it is quite 


a merry entertainment for winter afternoons. 











its airs, a freshness of which repetition has robbed its contain other names.—[Photograph by the ‘‘ Leeds Mercury.” | 
PARIS AND THE CONTINENT 


via NEWHAVEN AND DIEPPE. T U CS. K & Y : S 


gm a a , ip obialie aay ami i SPECIAL OFFER for the NEW YEAR. To Landowners & Estate Agents 
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VIC rORIA, ioe: 10 oO ed an . dep. 10 0 ) > SKIRTS a > : 2b Sere Malt Scotch Whisky TAN TED to purchase in large or sinall 
Cpe e _ ieee : re 5 PPE » 13 0 Couaets on to - ae || er ‘Ten years old) quantities, standing or felled, all Poplars 
-ARIS cee op AIT, 10 § . to 2gs.\f s pats 
(St. Lazare ) | (LB. & S.C ‘R.) es = The tae uae : : 4 : 2 Croft's Fine Old po (except Lombardy) also Lime and Alder. Trees 
1 Finlay ator ‘Maternity Wear {iam 3 > See ery must be clean, straight, and plantation grown, 
Passports are indispensable to ALL TRAVELLERS. f a bes ee so jlanned, bene (# > z Sparkling Saumur " de ; 
“eats may be reserved in the Pullman Cars between London Pa Ten! Faget Son “| ied|':| 2 ” ille C and of the following dimensions ; maximum 
and Ne whi ave n and in the First and Second agp arrié ages f tree Wonderful Baby Book. A Ji 2 ” Chateau Leoville Claret 18 to 20 ins. diameter under bark. breast high, 
between Dieppe and Paris upon payment of a small fee. Catalogues and Paterns of Be 2 Superior Old Sauterne hte . : ae 
For full information apply Continental Traffic Agent, a ee ae” 7 minimum 10 ins. diameter breast high, under 
L.B. & S.C. Rlv., Victoria Station, S.W. 1. + Layettes, Cols, 7C. b ~ 
ark. Settlement prompt cash. 
47, Duke Street, London, wi. 12 botts. per 79/6 case. F i 
(off Oxford Street). : =— Carriage paid. Bryant & May, Ltd., Fairfield Works, Bow, London, E. 3. 
FINLAYS, , ; CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD. 
The pamntntens Bs peouee OF Os, Britain & 3, Mincing Lane, London, E.C.3 








Oakey Ss‘ WELLINGTON’ 
Knife Polish 


The Original Preparation for Cleaning and Polishing Cutlery 
andall Steel, Iron, Brass, and Copper articles. Sold in Canisters 
at 3d., 6d., & 18., by Grocers, Ironmongers, Oilmen, &c. 

Wellington Emery and Black l.ead Mills, London, S.F.1 

















DRYAD METAL WORK 


Hand-beaten Bronze Bowl for Flowers, Fruit, or Nuts | 
gin. dia. £1 1 0 Carr. pd. Rates quoted to any part of the world 
Other designs on application. Dryad Works, 17 Dept., Leicester 


THE 








Do not let Grey Hairs 
appear. 


Restores Grey or White Hair to its 
original colour, where the glands are 
not destroyed. Prevents Dandruff, and 
the Hair from coming out. Kestores 


MEXICAN 
HAIR and Strengthens the Hair. 
RENEWER. = . a > 


Nature 
heals 


nature 


The herbs of the field and 
the flowers of the garden 
contain healing agents for 
man’s use—to soothe his 
hurts—to heal his wounds 
—and to ward off infection. 





















Travelling Over-seas should avoid 
discomtort from 


SEA SI CKNESS cone paren Lee | 


MOTHERSILL’S SEASICK REMEDY is 








invaluable. it POSITIVELY PREVENTS | UG-wae = F- baled '4-) amie) oi et-) ol -mam 4 wet. Si the tanee nt  ee 
& CURES SEA, AIR & TRAIN SICKNESS benefit, and from time immemoriel they 
No bad after-cffects. NIGH. T & DAY GARAGE have served him, In Absorbine, Jr, they 





a! ‘ ‘ are brought together in concentrated form 
GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED. a eit . al te 5906 and mixed by a scientific formula. 
All Chemists, 3/- & 7/- = == The efficacy of this liniment ja the treat- 
MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., LTD., ment of cuts, strains, bruises and burns has 
19. St. Bride Street, London, &.C. 4 been proved over and over again by thou- 
sands of users all over the country. 

















































































Refreshin é 
Gives The standard p Laxative and Re pepe & Fruit Lozeng, 
THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
instant re- remedy for 
lief from over 40 years, Cc oO N Ss i PA ION yous moticine chest should net be without 
118 nature's liniment — a 1 
retin ety ra need Gastric and Intestinal Troubles efficient. ee Sere 
STHMA, TA : 
‘ Absortine, Jr. 4/- & 7/- a bottl 
etc., etc. 4s. 3d. a tin, (Mi A R | N HH | tN G RI LLO N at Chemiste or post com . 
7, Southwark Bridge Road, London, S. E. Send 3d. for a Libera Trial Bottle 











Sold by all Chemists,4/6 a box, F. YOUNG, Ine. 


4, Old Svan + at. London, E.C.4. 


BAILEY'S TURNSTILES, — 


TURRET CLOCKS, r" BriTISHD ER KEF ELD 


PUMPS AND VALVES, |B eS | Fite 7 se 


eo. &e KINGSWAY 


4.2 H 
Po gr ee CIGARETTES = honoee 
Slt cdl | a LT = R 
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A NEW TYPE 


The 


CABLE 


COVER 














is the biggest 

stride in the 
way of 

progress ever 
made by 











OBTAINABLE IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES 


820 x 120 and 880 x 120 


Ask your Dealer 3 
B.1 26 @ e 
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TH E PLAYHOUSES. 


“THE SORCERER,” AT THE PRINCE'S. 4 
b ayaa are two points of view from which a revival 


of ‘‘ The Sorcerer ’’ is specially 


interesting to two different classes of the public. 
all, there is its historical interest for connoisseurs or for 
Gilbert 


playgoers who know by heart the 


interesting—and 


and Sullivan 
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successors. 
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First of 






3ertha Lewis ; 
Mr. Gordon Cleather, Miss Nellie 
Gilliland, and Mr. 


Both types of patron, 
pleasure in the revival, especially as the company at the 


} products of the famous collaboration. 
stand out as full of vis comica—Mr. Leo Sheffield’s Vicar, 
Mr. Lytton’s Sorcerer, 
but there is good work also done by 


therefore, have found 


Prince’s is equally at home in this earlier as in the later 


Three performances 


and the Lady Sangazure of Miss 


Briercliffe, Miss Helen 


Derek Oldham; and the choral singing 


series. Here, such will say, we can see the start of a must not be left unnoticed. 
delightful artistic convention. The plan is not quite 
complete on either its literary or its musical side. Save “HIS HAPPY HOME," AT THE COMEDY. 


in the treatment of the Vicar and the droll John Wellington 


Wells, neither 


Gilbert’s fancy nor his humour 


has fully 


Mr. Ben Wetster had a busy day on Monday, 
sharing the first-night honours of 


for besides 


‘“ Mr. Pim,” he appeared 


gained that spontaneity and that impetus which he was so in the afternoon at the Comedy in a farce written by 
soon to attain for each of them. And in Sullivan’s score H. V. Willoughby and entitled ‘‘ His Happy Home.” 


again we notice a certain dependence on grand opera effects 


from which before long he felt able 


in his use of recitative; but, on the other 
about the curate, the duet between Lady 


her aristocratic counterpart, and the 


already give more than promise of that stream of melody 
and that scholarly accomplishment which were 


that English music, 


there is another attraction about ‘‘ The 


often staged than other old Savoy operas, and, therefore, 


to break away—thus 
hand, the song 
Sangazure and 
exquisite 


Sorcerer.’’ Less 


quintet 


to show 


after all, still possessed vitality. But 





A LEEDS FIRM’S ROLL, OF HONOUR: 
MEMORIAL TABLET. 


into the 


publisher, 


is most quaintly, 
Miller. 
debtedness to M. 


A BEAUTIFUL David 


most 
droll a figure 
whose 


his English friends, 
distressing tangle 


Mr. Webster played with refreshing humour and breadth 
of style the part of a Persian poet, bland, dignified roman- 
tic-looking but amorous, who, with no intention to harm 


gets them all, including a publisher, 


of complications. As 
bewildered little 


even the poet is the 


shock at finding his innocence involved 


just because quietly, pictured by Mr. 


The author acknowledges a certain in- 
Froyez ; if his is an adaptation, perhaps 


less traditionally familiar than, say, The Mikado or Employees of Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse and Co., of et so is explained, owing to the necessities of dilution, the 
; Ae ‘ a he ee F etected the central tablet in memory of two sons of the principa ‘ - é ee Zz 

“The C rs.” sesses. < . s story ; : ; ack ot sparkle > first act. None the less, it is quite 
fhe Gondoliers,”’ it possesses, alike in its story and in (itr) W.. BiuiBeatnan): dalle itt dhe @ax. The added panels lack of sparkle in the first act me the less, 1t 1s q 


its airs, a freshness of which repetition 





has robbed its 


contain other names. 


[Photograph by the ‘“ 


Leeds Mercury.” | 


a merry entertainment for winter afternoons. 



















































PARIS AND THE CONTINENT, ¢ ok } 5 
via newmavenaneoicrre. | P MATERNITY)? |TUCKEY’S |. carstates 
(Finlay’s Patents, : t t t 
— adjustable any size) SPECIAL OFFER for the NEW YEAR. 0 Landowners state gen Ss 
Taek | a TS oe & YANTED t irchase in large or sinall 
DIE abe sideaeacte pol Part ee ma 130 pape A bs ol ro } 2 botts. Pure Malt Scotch Whisky : ma O pu c ase In larg d sue 
*ARIS seers ae SB so | VICTORIA... arr. 19 5 CORSETS See. to 2es t: Ten years old) quantities, standing or felled, all Poplars 
© (St. Lazare)” | (LB. &S.C.R.) . The Lady says: 2 bape Fine O14 ya (except Lombardy) also Lime and Alder. Trees 
ave seen deligh 1 frocks vf. js 
at 'Finlay’s for. Materaity Wear S 5 Oe Senne Snerry must be clean, straight, and plantation grown, 
Passports are indispensable to ALL TRAVELLERS. tle Abd lanned, being z Sparkling Saumur ’ : ? : 5 
eats may be reserved in the ’ullman Cars between London cioaatar cs pa yr ” , and of the following dimensions ; maximum 
and Newhaven and in the First and Second Class carriages tree Wonderful Baby Book. 2 ee Chateau Leoville Claret . : 
between Dieppe and Paris upon payment of a small fee. ‘ Catalogues and Patterns of 2 Superior Old Sauterne 18 to 20 ins. diameter under bark, breast high, 
: Pr ae 9 apply - — al Traffic Agent, i Latest Manvicis apes eee? ” minimum ronnie diameren breast high, under 
aed. . se cto ss 4 0 we , + & . . _ 
st, Sele Gee eke wn. 12 botts. per 79/6 case. bark. Settlement prompt cash. 
oh Ostord Steevie “= Carriage paid. Bryant & May, Ltd., Fairfield Works, Bow, London, E. 3. 
: FINLAYS, , ; CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD. 
| 7 The Maternity House of Gt. Britain ’* 3, Mincing Lane, London, E.C.3 




















The Original Preparation for Cleaning and Polishing Cutlery 

and all Steel, Iron, Baa: and Copper articles. Sold in Canisters 

at 3d., 6d., & 18., by Grocers, Ironmongers, Oilmen, &c. 
Wellington Emery and Black l.ead Mills, London, S.F.1 











DRYAD METAL WORK 


Hand-beaten Bronze Bowl for Flowers, Fruit, or Nuts | 
gin. dia. £t 1 © Carr. pd. Rates quoted to any part of the world 
Other designs on application. Dryad Works, 17 Dept., Leicester 
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MEXICAN 
HAIR 
RENEWER. 








Do not let Grey Hairs 


appear. 
Restores Grey or White Hair to its 
original colour, where the glands are 
not destroyed. Prevents Dandruff, and 
the Hair from coming out. Kestores 
and Strengthens the Hair. 


'S NOT A DYE. 
Sold Everywhere. 











Nature 
heals 


nature 


The herbs of the field and 
the flowers of the garden 
contain healing agents for 
man’s use—to soothe his 
hurts—to heal his wounds 
—and to ward off infection. 











TROOPS 


"Travelling Over-seas should avoid 
discomtort from 


SEA SICKNESS 


MOTHERSILL’S SEASICK REMEDY is 
invaluable. it POSITIVELY PREVENTS 
& CURES SEA, AIR & TRAIN SICKNESS 





CARS-? NEW & SECOND HAND 


Ta, Hanover Square, W. 


No bad aftor-cftects. NIGHT & DAY GARAGE 


GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED. Té/ephone. Ma aa 
All Chemists, 3/- & 7/- Sa = = SS Ss SS 
MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., LTD., 





These medicinal juices were 
put in the plants and flowers for man’s 
benefit, and from time immemorial they 
have served him. In Absorbine, Jr. they 
are brought together in concentrated form 
and mixed by a scientific formula. 


The efficacy of this liniment ia the treat- 
ment of cuts, strains, bruises and burns has 
















































































|, 19. St. Bride Street, London, 20,6 been proved over and over again by thou- 
sands of users all over the country. 
: nd Refreshin 
Gives . iaxative a — & Fruit Lozeng, 
Giese ee THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
; over 40 years, C i J 
roses ad P . 7O N Ss PA Ce) N your medicine a should not be without 
poplin vy Gaetsie 118 nature's liniment — safe, harmless, 
ASTHMA, Chemists TA and Intestinal Troubles oMiciont. 
‘ Absorbine, Jr. 4/- & 7/- a bottl 
oe ae 4s, 3d a tin MAR INDIEN GRILLON ot Chea peat rom” : 
7, Southwark Br idge Road, London, 8S. E. Send 3d. for a Libera Trial re 





























Sold by all Chemists,4/6 a box, 
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F. YOUNG, Inc. 


4, Old Seen Lane London, E.C.4. 
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BAILEY’S TURNSTILES, 
TURRET CLOCKS, 
PUMPS AND VALVES, 


bahak &c 


MIXTURE 


AND 


CIGARETTES 


doe 
BRAND 


’ Sir W. " BAILEY ACO ia 
1 BION WORKS, GARFORD 
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is the biggest 
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way of 

progress ever 
made by 
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MICHELIN 


=: OBTAINABLE IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES 





820 x 120 and 880 x 120 


: Ask your Dealer 
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“As Dainty and Sweet 


as an Irish Colleen.” 


OU will find the freshness and charm of the Irish 
Colleen expressed in every cake of McClinton’s 


“Colleen” Soap. 


Made from pure, sweet skin-nourishing vegetable 
oils, saponified with the ash of soft-growing plants, 
“Colleen” Soap is unrivalled for maintaining the 
soft, dewy complexion and fine smooth skin of 
early girlhood. | 

M< Clinton's 


Hiolie~en 
Soap 


and Toilet Preparations. 


McClinton’s Toilet Preparations are : 
Colleen Soap, 7d. per tablet, 1/9 per Box of Three 


for FREE Samples and Brochure. Tablets. * Colleen Toilet Cream, 1/3 per Pot or Tube. 
To Messrs, McCLINTON’S, Ltd. (Dept. 4.Y.) Colleen Vanishing Cream, 1/3 per Pot. Colleen Talcum 
. DON IGHMORE. “TYRONE Powder, in Flasks, 1/3 each. Colleen Shampoo Powder, 





' wet or dry, 3d. per Sachet, 1/6 per Box of Seven. 
Please send me a copy of your extremely useful little Colleen Dental Cream, 1/- and 1/3 per Tube. McClinton’s 
Tooth Pcwder, gd. and 1/3 per Tin. McClinton’s Tooth 
Soap, 9d. per Box. 


booklet “ My Lady Beautiful,”” containing many 
simple but effective beauty hints, together with a sample 
of WET or DRY Colleen Shampoo Powder (strike out 
the one not required), a sample cake of Colleen Soap, 
and a sample of Colleen Talcum Powder, for all of 
which I enclose 3d. tn stamps 


Name 


Address 


For the Service of Men: 
Hibernia Shaving Soap in Sticks or Cakes, 1/- each; 
Sticks in Nickel Cases, 1/3 each. Exquisite Shaving Soap 
in Sticks or Cakes, 9d. each. McClinton’s Shaving Cream 
in Amber Jars or Tubes, 1/- and 1/6 each. 


McCLINTON’S, LTD. (Dept. A.Y.), DONAGHMORE, TYRONE 


eee ES 











